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PRELIMINARY 

In  the  first  place  I  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Winthrop  Sargent,  but  for  whom 
this  search  for  the  English  ancestors  of  Epes  Sargent  could  never  have 
been  undertaken,  for  his  unfailing  encouragement  during  its  execution ; 
and,  secondly,  Miss  N.  Dermott  Harding,  Archivist  of  the  City  of  Bristol, 
the  Rev.  Prebendary  Chanter,  Diocesan  Archivist  of  Exeter,  the  Rev. 
W.  G.  D.  Fletcher,  Vicar  of  Oxon,  Shrewsbury,  the  Rev.  A.  P.  Lancefield, 
Rector  of  St.  Mary  Arches,  Exeter,  and  the  officials  of  the  libraries 
consulted  in  Exeter,  Bristol,  Gloucester,  Plymouth,  Shrewsbury,  Colchester, 
and  London. 

Expert  assistance  was  necessary  for  the  scrutiny  of  the  uncalendared 
Admiralty  papers  at  the  Public  Record  Office,  and  I  was  fortunate  in 
securing  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  J.  Harvey  Bloom,  M.A.,  F.S.G.,  the 
eminent  archivist  and  genealogist,  who  performed  the  task  with  the 
thoroughness  those  familiar  with  his  many  published  works  would  expect. 
He  permits  me  to  give  publicity  to  his  considered  opinion  that,  on  the 
evidence  here  adduced,  William  Sargent  of  the  Islip  and  Griffin  is  our 
long-sought  ancestor.  All  who  know  Mr.  Bloom's  great  reputation  will 
receive  that  judgement  as  final. 

This  sketch  is  not  written  for  professed  genealogists,  and  I  have  there- 
fore not  overloaded  it  with  references  ;  I  shall  be  glad,  however,  to  give  the 
source  of  any  statement  to  anyone  interested  who  cares  to  communicate 
with  me. 

Except  in  Appendix  G,  dates  are  given  according  to  modern 
chronology. 

H.  G.  Le  M. 

Mouchoir  Rouge, 

Barnfield  Avenue, 
Exmouth, 

Devon. 

July  1928 


Section  0?te :    The  Name  Sargent. 

Surnames  did  not  come  into  general  use  among  the  middle  classes  in 
England  before  the  15th  Century,  and  arose  in  one  or  more  of  four 
different  ways : 

(a)  From  the  father's  name,  as  Wil-son,  John-son ;  or  from  the  man's 
own  Christian  name,  without  alteration,  as  George,  Thomas,  etc. 

(b)  From  the  man's  trade  or  profession,  as  Clark,  Smith,  etc. 

(c)  From  the  man's  estate,  or  from  some  place-name. 

(d)  As  a  nickname,  of  which  Long,  Short,  etc.,  are  examples. 

The  name  Sargent  arose,  almost  exclusively,  in  the  second  of  these 
ways,  Sergeantson,  Sergison,  etc.,  being  formed  from  it  by  the  first 
method.  It  is  possible  that  one  or  two  families  bearing  the  name  derived 
it  from  an  estate,  however.  In  Hugh  Watkins's  "  House  of  Stuart  and 
the  Cary  Family  "  we  read  that  George  Cary,  on  the  28th  October,  1586, 
conveyed  certain  lands  at  "  Seriamnte  or  Seriannte  "  in  Devonshire,  the 
latter  being  one  of  the  many  variants  of  Sargent;  and,  in  the  same  book, 
the  unidentified  manor  of  "  Sergeantsborough  "  is  mentioned  as  existing 
in  1609.  Again,  in  Volume  VIII  of  his  great  work  "Antiquities  of 
Shropshire  ",  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Eyton  refers  to  a  "  William  de  Sagint  " 
who  flourished  about  1200,  and  shows  that  he  was  identical  with  one 
"  William  de  Caginton  ",  who  took  his  name  from  a  hamlet  later  known 
as  Old  Caynton. 

These  possible  origins  apart,  the  name  is  derived  from  one  of  two 
callings :  Surgeon  and  Sergeant.  Baring-Gould  and  Professor  Weekley 
agree  that  the  first  of  these  words  may  well  have  been  corrupted  into 
Sergeant.  "  Le  Surgien  and  le  Fisicien  were  once  common  surnames, 
but  the  former  has  been  swallowed  up  by  Sargent,  and  the  latter  seems 
to  have  died  out."  ["  The  Romance  of  Names,"  Ernest  Weekley.] 
The  Professor  further  remarks,  when  discussing  the  official  and  domestic 
derivation  of  names:  "Another  very  vague  term  is  Sergeant,  whence  our 
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Sargent.    Its  oldest  meaning  is  servant,  Lat.  Serviens,  Servient.     Cotgrave 
defines  Sergent  as — 

'  A  sergeant.,  officer,  catchpole,  pursuyvant,  apparitor ;  also  (in  Old 
Fr.)  a  footman,,  or  Souldier  that  serves  on  foot.' 

Probably  catchpole  was  the  commonest  meaning — 

'  Sargeauntes,  Katche  pollys,  and  Somners.' 

[Cocke  Lorelle's  Bote]  " 

Randle  Cotgrave  wrote  his  definition  in  1611,  and  neither  he  nor 
Professor  Weekley  goes  far  enough,  the  word  sergeant  connoting  more 
than  this.  Mr.  Eyton,  the  great  archaeologist  referred  to  above,  notes 
that  occasionally  serviens  was  equivalent  to  esquire,  though  it  usually 
indicated  a  man-at-arms  or  common  soldier.  Apart  from  the  military 
side,  servientes,  he  adds,  might  be  holders  of  such  offices  as  stewards, 
under-officers  of  a  manorial  court,  officers  of  the  County  Court,  officers 
of  the  Hundred,  etc.  He  treats  Serviens  as  definitely  equivalent  to 
Sergeant. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  such  a  name  as  Sergeant  might 
be  assumed  as  a  surname  originally  by  men  in  very  different  stations  in 
life  and  in  almost  any  part  of  England ;  and  that  is  what  actually  happened. 
It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  all  those  bearing  a  particular 
surname  are  related  to  each  other ;  that  is  only  to  be  expected  when  it  is 
derived  from  an  unusual  place-name,  or  in  some  similar  fashion.  As 
Baring-Gould  says  in  his  "  Family  Names  and  their  Story  " :  "  All  the 
Tomsons,  Thompsons,  Thomassons,  Thorns,  and  Tomkins,  do  not 
descend  from  an  unique  Tom.  There  was  no  sole  Tom  among  men,  the 
Adam  from  whose  loins  issued  all  the  families  that  bear  his  name." 
Quite  apart  from  this,  names  which  originally  were  quite  distinct  may 
to-day  be  identical  owing  to  corruption. 

In  Appendix  A  Is  a  dated  list  of  all  the  variants  of  the  name  that 
I  have  found  after  considerable  research.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  are 
47  different  forms,  apart  from  two  that  are  doubtful,  and  fifteen  variants 
of  Sergeaux.  Mr.  Aaron  Sargent's  "  Sargent  Genealogy "  gives  32 
variants,  22  of  which  are  also  included  in  my  list;  not  having  found  any 
of  the  other  ten  I  have  omitted  them.  While  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
original  form  is  the  Latin  Serviens,  the  earliest  I  have  actually  found  is 
Sergant:  there  is  a  reference  in  the  Historical  MSS.  Commission  Reports 
to  one  Osbert  Sergant,  a  layman,  who  was  witness  to  a  St.  Paul's  Chapter 
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deed  at  some  date  between  1181  and  1204.  These  variations  in  the 
spelling  of  this  and  other  English  surnames  are  due,  of  course,  to  the 
fact  that,  until  late  in  the  i8th  Century,  orthography  did  not  exist.  It 
is  quite  common,  in  a  17th  Century  Parish  Register,  to  find  the  same 
family-name  spelt  in  half-a-dozen  different  ways;  and  signatures  by  the 
same  hand  often  differ  in  their  spelling. 

That  the  name  arose  spontaneously  in  many  different  parts  of  England 
is  a  fact  easily  verified  from  the  various  Collections  of  State  Papers.  I 
have  mentioned  Osbert  Sergant  in  the  12th  Century,  who  was  a  Londoner ; 
in  the  next  century  we  find  men  of  the  name  as  far  apart  as  Essex  and 
Morpeth  (Northumberland),  where  William  le  Sergaunt  (also  written 
Serjeant)  was  a  landowner  in  1283.  To  suppose  that  this  man  and,  say, 
John  Seriaunt,  who  was  Vicar  of  Staverton  in  Cornwall  in  1349,  were 
connected,  is  fantastic.  Differences  in  social  position  were,  at  quite  an 
early  date,  as  strongly  marked  as  differences  in  location,  though,  of  course, 
there  are  few  records  of  men  in  humble  life  before  the  day  of  Parish 
Registers.  Thus,  in  John  Smith's  "  Return  of  Men  and  Armour  for 
Gloucestershire  in  1608,"  a  book  that  gives  the  name  of  every  male 
adult  in  the  county  in  that  year,  we  find  John  Sargeant  "  gentleman  "  of 
Micheldene,  about  whom  everything  essential  is  known,  and  eight  other 
Sargents.  Of  the  latter  four  were  husbandmen,  two  were  servants,  one 
a  maltman,  and  one  a  labourer.  One  Robert  Sargeant  was  servant  to  a 
shoemaker  in  Micheldene  itself,  which,  had  he  been  any  connexion  of 
John  Sargeant,  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  seems  improbable. 

Professor  Weekley  gives  the  change  of  Sergeant  into  Sargent  as  an 
instance  of  the  common  vowel-change  from  er  to  ar,  as  in  Clark,  Darby, 
Marchant,  etc.  Appendix  A  shows  this  change  in  operation,  for  it  will 
be  seen  that  of  the  1 9  spellings  first  found  before  the  year  1 500,  sixteen 
show  S'er-  and  only  three  Sar-;  whereas  from  1500  onwards  the  numbers 
are  fifteen  and  thirteen  respectively.  Had  it  been  possible  to  determine 
the  actual  first  appearances  of  each  form  of  the  name  the  result  might 
well  be  more  striking.  The  earliest  spelling  of  the  name  as  Sargent  that  I 
have  found  used  is  by  John  Sargent,  who  was  Vicar  of  Tavistock,  Devon, 
from  the  9th  January,  1504,  until  his  death  in  September,  1534.  William 
Sargent  was  a  tenant  of  the  Minories  Convent  in  Dowgate,  London,  in 
1532,  and  in  the  17th  Century  it  is  found  in  all  parts.  Though,  as  stated 
above,  Serviens  is  probably  the  earliest  spelling,  the  first  trace  I  have  found 
of  it  is  in  one  of  the  charters  in  the  Cartulary  of  St.  Nicholas  Priory, 
Exeter,  which  refers  to  Richard  and  Joan  Serviens  of  Uppeton,  the  date 
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being  about  the  end  of  the  1 3  th  Century.  The  form  most  commonly  found 
in  England  at  the  present  day,  among  the  upper  middle  class,  is  Sargent. 

The  more  important  families  bearing  some  form  of  the  name  before 
the  1 8  th  Century  were  seated  in  Cornwall  (Sergeaux),  Gloucestershire 
(branches  at  Micheldene  and  Stone,  the  latter  migrating  to  Coventry  in 
the  1 6th  Century),  Buckinghamshire  (Dynton),  Staffordshire  (Cotes), 
Northamptonshire,  Northumberland,  and  Ireland.  The  Sergison  family 
of  Sussex  had  the  three  dolphins  in  their  coat  of  arms,  and  were  no  doubt 
an  offshoot  of  one  of  the  Sargent  branches ;  the  well-known  Sussex 
Sargents  really  belonged  to  Kent,  and  do  not  seem  to  have  been  prominent 
before  the  i8th  Century. 

Families  of  what  we  now  call  the  middle  and  lower  classes  with  this 
surname  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  country  from  the  1 7th  Century 
onwards.  Guppy,  in  his  "  Homes  of  Family  Names,"  shows  that  the 
counties  with  the  largest  proportion  of  Sargents  or  Sargeants  among 
the  farming  class  were,  towards  the  end  of  the  19th  Century,  North- 
amptonshire, Wiltshire,  Cornwall,  Staffordshire,  and  Suffolk,  in  that 
order.  Devon,  Gloucestershire,  and  Somerset  had  too  small  a  proportion 
for  inclusion  in  his  lists,  while  the  bulk  of  the  Sergeants  of  this  class  were 
to  be  found  in  Lincolnshire.  He  found  Sargent  to  be  the  commonest 
form  of  the  name,  more  particularly  in  Cornwall  and  Wiltshire. 

To  judge  from  the  entries  in  the  Great  Card  Index  of  The  Society  of 
Genealogists,  the  name  was  most  frequently  found,  in  the  17th  and  i8th 
Centuries,  in  Cornwall,  Lincolnshire,  Suffolk,  Bucks,  and  London.  In 
the  14th  and  15th  Centuries  I  have  found  Sargents  of  sufficient  importance 
to  leave  a  trace  in  surviving  State  or  Ecclesiastical  Records  in  Bristol, 
Bucks,  Cambridgeshire,  Cornwall,  Derbyshire,  Devon,  Essex,  Gloucester- 
shire, Herts,  Isle  of  Wight,  Lincolnshire,  Oxford  University,  London, 
Middlesex,  Northumberland,  Somerset,  Suffolk,  and  Warwickshire;  and 
this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  none  but  West-country  Sargents  have 
been  searched  for. 

From  the  middle  of  the  1 6th  Century,  when  Parish  Registers  began 
to  be  regularly  kept,  and  both  peasant  and  upper  class  families  become 
traceable,  the  bulk  of  the  Sargents  in  the  West  of  England  are  to  be 
found  close  to  the  Tamar  River,  which  divides  Devon  from  Cornwall. 
The  main  centres,  from  North  to  South,  were  Bridgerule,  North  Tamerton, 
Launceston,  Lawhitton,  Dunterton,  Lezant,  Sydenham  Damerel,  Tavistock, 
Callington,  Liskeard,  and  Pelynt,  the  last  two  places  being  the  only  ones 
at  any  distance  from  the  border.    Proportionately  to  its  size  there  were 
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probably  more  Sargents  in  Lezant  than  anywhere  else  in  England ;  the 
Parish  Register,  which  commences  in  1539,  is  full  of  them  from  1593 
onwards.  In  F.  K.  and  S.  Hitching's  "  References  to  English  Surnames 
in  1 601,"  which  collects  every  entry  made  in  that  year  in  778  printed 
Parish  Registers,  there  are  only  four  Sargents :  at  Sheviocke,  Lezant, 
Stokesley  (Yorks),  and  Aston  (Warwick);  the  first-named  place  being, 
like  Lezant,  in  Cornwall.  Mr.  William  Sargent  of  Padstow  tells  me  that, 
according  to  his  family  tradition,  the  Lezant  Sargents  came  from  Essex. 
It  is  mentioned  in  Lyson's  "  Magna  Britannia"  that,  late  in  the  i8th 
Century,  Thomas  Sargent  bought  the  large  estate  of  Trecarrell  at  Lezant, 
George  Sargent  being  the  owner  of  the  barton  of  Botonet  in  the  same 
parish.  Charles  I  slept  at  Trecarrell  on  the  ist  August,  1644,  the  day  he 
entered  Cornwall. 


Section  Two  :    Some  Western  Sargents. 

The  English  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  includes  notices  of  the 
following  Sargents: — 

William  Lucas  Sargant  (i  809-1 889),  an  educational  reformer,  who  was 
of  the  Warwickshire  family. 

John  Sargent  (d.  1831),  M.P.  and  Poet;  of  the  Sussex  family.  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury ;  younger  son  *  of  John  Sargent  of  Halsted  Place,  Kent. 
Sat  for  Bodmin. 

John  i^rtr^^w/ (i  780-1833),  clergyman  and  author;  eldest  son  of  the  above; 
one  of  his  daughters  married  Bishop  Samuel  Wilberforce,  and  the  other 
Cardinal,  then  Archdeacon,  Manning. 

John  Grant  Sargent  (18  13-18  8  3),  Quaker,  and  leader  of  the  "  Fritchley 
Friends."   A  Londoner. 

John  Neptune  Sargent  (i  826-1 893),  Lieutenant-General.  Belonged  to 
the  Irish  family;  an  ancestor  fought  at  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne. 

John  Sergeant  (i 622-1 707),  the  bitter  Roman  Catholic  controversialist; 
Lincolnshire  .'' 

John  Sargent  of  Halsted  Place,  Kent,  from  whom  the  Sussex  Sargents 
were    descended,    was    a    bank    director,    and    M.P.    for    West    Looe, 

*  The  elder  changed  his  name  to  Arnold  in  1777. 
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Cornwall,  in  1765;  otherwise  none  of  the  above  was  connected  with  the 
West  of  England.  There  were,  notwithstanding,  many  noteworthy 
bearers  of  the  name  in  the  Western  Counties,  of  whom  some  account 
will  now  be  given. 

A  famous  Cornish  family  of  olden  days  was  that  of  Sergeaux.  The 
name  is  spelt  in  many  ways,  but  Sir  John  Maclean,  the  best  authority  on 
such  a  subject,  shows,  in  his  "  Deanery  of  Trigg  Minor  ",  that  it  was 
originally  Cerigeaux,  later  Sergeaux  or  Sergeant.  This  is  borne  out  by 
Dr.  Oliver,  the  Exeter  genealogist,  who,  writing  about  1839,  states  that 
Michael  Serjeant  was  admitted  Rector  of  St.  Ladock,  Cornwall,  on  the 
19th  September,  1374,  and  resigned  in  1390.  In  that  year  it  is  on  record 
that  Michael  Sergeaux  became  Vicar  of  the  cathedral-like  church  of 
St.  Andrew,  Plymouth,  and  later  (1402)  of  Sutton  in  the  same  district; 
the  men  were  certainly  identical.  In  the  Visitation  of  Cornwall  the  name 
is  given  indifferently  as  Sergeaux,  le  Sergiaux,  and  Sergeaunt.  The  seat 
of  this  family  was  at  Court  in  Lanreath,  near  Fowey,  Cornwall.  A  Sir 
Richard  Sergeaux  of  the  late  1 3th  Century  married  Phillipa,  only  daughter 
of  Richard  Fitzalan,  first  Earl  of  Arundel.  A  later  Sir  Richard  was 
Sheriff  of  Cornwall  in  1389,  at  which  date  the  family  had  been  established 
at  Court  for  a  century  at  least.  He  died  on  the  23rd  June,  1396,  unmarried, 
and  the  large  estates  passed  to  his  sisters,  the  youngest  of  whom  married 
twice,  her  second  husband  being  Aubrey  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford. 
References  to  the  family  may  be  found  in  nearly  all  books  on  Cornish 
antiquities.  It  is  usually  stated  that  the  name  became  extinct  on  the  death 
of  Sir  Richard  in  1396,  but,  apart  from  Michael  Sergeaux,  there  was  a 
Thomas  Sergeaux  in  Totnes  in  1393.  The  arms  of  the  family  are  given 
in  Sylvanus  Morgan's  "  Sphere  of  Gentry  "  (1661)  as  "  Luna,  a  saltire 
Saturn,  between  12  cherries  slipped  proper",  the  cherries  being  an  allusion 
to  one  of  the  early  forms  of  the  name — de  Ceresis. 

John  Sergeant  (also  spelt  Serjeant  and  Sergeaunt)  was  a  Bristol 
notability  at  about  the  same  date.  In  1363  he  was  M.P.  for  the  city,  and, 
in  August,  1373,  was  one  often  commissioners  appointed  by  King  Edward 
III  to  determine  its  boundaries.  He  (or  possibly  his  father,  another  John) 
married  Joan,  who,  on  the  death  of  her  father,  Thomas  de  Stone,  in 
1 316,  inherited  the  Stohe  estate  in  Gloucestershire,  which  remained  in 
the  Sargent  family  for  centuries ;  the  place  is,  or  was,  two  miles  South  of 
Berkeley.  The  last  holder  was  Thomas  Sargent,  whose  son  Nicholas,  born 
in  1 57 1,  migrated  to  Stivick  Hall,  near  Coventry,  Warwickshire.  Joan 
Sargent's  pedigree  is  traceable  to  Gwydo  de  Stanes,  who  flourished  about 
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1 1 5*0 ;  her  husband  was  evidently  a  man  of  wealth,  for  he  founded  a  chantry 
at  Stone  and  endowed  several  churches.  Mr.  J.  H.  Cooke,  F.S.A.,  in  an 
article  dealing  with  the  neighbourhood  written  in  1 8  8 1 ,  stated  that  the 
site  of  the  old  manor-house  at  Stone  could  still  be  traced,  though  the  house 
itself  had  long  disappeared. 

Another,  probably  related,  family  of  Sargents  in  Gloucestershire  were 
seated  at  Micheldene.  Their  pedigree  is  easily  traceable  from  William, 
whose  will  was  proved  in  1568,  to  1776.  There  were  Sargents  at 
Micheldene  long  before  this  period,  however,  William  Sergeant  having 
been  Rector  of  the  parish  from  the  9th  September,  1469,  to  his  death  in 
1485.  The  family  were  Lords  of  the  Manor  at  that  date,  and  earlier. 
In  1420  the  Manor  of  Clearwell  in  the  Forest  of  Dene  was  transferred 
from  Thomas  Sergeant  to  Robert  Greyndour,  who  seems  to  have  been 
a  relation.  The  arms  of  the  family,  which  is  also  described  as  of  Longhope 
and  Taynton,  are  on  one  of  the  faces  of  an  octagonal  1 5th  Century  font 
in  Abbenhall  Church,  Gloucestershire. 

A  family  of  Sargents,  apparently  the  first  to  use  that  particular  spelling, 
have  flourished  in  Tavistock,  Devon,  from  the  1 5th  Century  to  the  present 
day.  As  already  stated,  John  Sargent  was  Vicar  of  the  parish  from  1 504 
to  1534;  David  Sargent  was  one  of  the  seven  "  Masters  "  of  Tavistock 
in  1673,  and  his  son,  another  David,  was  a  leading  townsman.  The  elder 
of  these  was  a  churchwarden  in  1665,  and  was  a  tanner  by  trade.  He  is 
described  as  "  gent."  in  an  award  made  in  1665,  a  clearly  marked  distinc- 
tion in  those  days.  His  standing  can  be  seen  from  an  interesting 
subscription-list  preserved  among  the  church  records :  the  collection  was 
for  the  "  Turkish  captives  ",  and  we  find  that  the  largest  sum  came 
from  "  the  Hono'ble  Lady  Marie  Howard  ",  who  put  down  ten  shillings, 
the  Vicar  and  his  wife  giving  half-a-crown,  and  David  Sargent  and  his 
wife  two  shillings.  The  730  contributors  only  raised  sixteen  pounds 
and  ninepence-halfpenny  between  them.  Walter,  son  of  the  elder 
David,  was  at  Oxford,  and  became  a  barrister  of  the  Middle  Temple  in 
1683. 

Among  West  of  England  clergy  of  the  name,  not  already  mentioned, 
are: 

John  Sergeant,  Rector  of  Milton  Damerel  in  1400. 

Thomas  Serchaunt,  Vicar  of  Awliscombe;  died  1422. 

Richard  Sergiant,  priest  at  Sydenham  Damerel  in  1593 ;  the  name  is  still 
found  there. 
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Richard  Sargent,  Rector  of  Challacombe,  1 612-16.  A  pathetic  entry, 
in  his  own  hand,  of  his  child  Mary's  burial  in  16 14,  may  still 
be  read  in  the  Register. 

John  Sergeant,  Vicar  of  Chudleigh,  1718-36;  Oxford  man. 

All  the  above  places  are  in  Devonshire.  In  Gloucestershire,  Charles 
Serjeant  was  Vicar  of  Amney-Crucis  from  1 674  to  1 68 1 . 

A  Sargent  connexion,  of  interest  to  American  readers,  can  be  traced 
with  the  Devonshire  village  of  Dunterton,  a  few  miles  North- West  of 
Tavistock,  and  close  to  the  county  border.  "Jacobus  Seriannte"*  was 
its  Rector  in  1535;  not  a  valuable  living  according  to  modern  ideas, 
having  been  worth  £,8:  6:  li  annually  at  that  date,  and  only  £l:  10 :  o 
in  1288.  Henry  Sargent  was  churchwarden  in  1666,  and  between  1617 
and  that  date  a  large  proportion  of  the  villagers  bore  the  name,  to  judge 
from  what  remains  of  the  Parish  Registers.  At  least  two  of  them,  one 
at  Dunterton  itself,  and  one  in  the  adjoining  hamlet  of  Eastcott,  had  the 
unusual  Christian  name  of  Digory  or  Degory,  for  we  find  from  the  registers 
of  Oxford  University  that  "  Degory  Sargeant  ",  son  of  Degory  Sargeant 
of  Eastcott,  matriculated  in  1705,  and  "Thomas  Sargent",  son  of 
Degory  Sargent  of  Dunterton,  took  his  degree  in  1667.  Both  entered 
the  Church,  the  first  becoming  Vicar  of  Quethiock,  Cornwall,  in  171 2, 
and  dying  in  1725.  I  have  found  no  other  Degory  Sargent  anywhere, 
and  it  is  a  fair  presumption  that  Digory  Sargent  of  Boston  ("  Early 
Sargents  of  New  England  ",  p.  37)  came  from  this  neighbourhood.  It 
is  on  record  that  the  celebrated  Captain  John  Smith  went  round  Devon 
and  Cornwall  on  a  publicity  tour  in  the  summer  of  161 6,  and  the  eventual 
migration  of  this  particular  Sargent  may  have  been  one  of  the  results. 

Many  references  to  the  Sergeaux  and  Sargent  families  are  to  be 
found  in  local  Cornish  histories,  particularly  in  those  dealing  with  the 
towns  of  Bodmin  and  Liskeard.  Among  "  illustrious  personages  " 
buried  in  Grey  Friars'  Church  at  Bodmin  were  Margaretta  Sergeaux 
(1349)  and  William  Sergeaux  (1369).  Centuries  later,  as  already  stated, 
John  Sargent  was  M.P.  for  Bodmin  (1802-06),  and  William  Serjeant  was 
Mayor  in  1858.  St.  Benet's  Priory,  Bodmin,  a  beautiful  estate,  has  long 
been  in  the  Serjeant  family,  and  is  now  owned  by  Colonel  Sir  William 
Serjeant.  The  connexion  with  Liskeard  is  more  recent :  Richard  Doidge 
Sargent  was  Mayor  of  the  place  in  1829,  and  is  included  in  a  directory 
of  1830  as  one  of  the  thirty  "  Gentry  and  Clergy  "  residing  thei-e;  his 

•  Given  by  another  authority  as  George  Sargent. 
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second  name  is  that  of  a  man  who  married  a  Maria  Sargent  at  Dunterton 
in  1630.  John  Sargent  was  one  of  the  "  Serjeants-at-Mace  "  in  1836, 
and  several  others  are  mentioned  in  John  Allen's  History  of  the  borough. 


Sectmi    Three:    William   Sargent,   2nd,  of  Gloucester, 

Mass. 

Readers  of  "  Epes  Sargent  of  Gloucester  and  his  Descendants  " 
know  that  very  conflicting*  stories  are  told  of  the  paternal  ancestry  of  the 
William  Sargent  who  was  granted  land  on  Eastern  Point,  Gloucester, 
Mass,  in  1678,  and  was  the  father  of  Epes  Sargent.  Anyone  studying 
them  without  prejudice  will,  I  think,  come  to  the  following  conclusions : — 

(a)  That,  whether  there  were  two  Williams  or  one,  the  Christian 
name  itself  is  authentic, 

(b)  That,  having  regard  to  the  history  of  the  period  and  the  family 
tradition,  it  is  practically  certain  that  the  original  William  came 
from  Bristol, 

(c)  That  some  connexion  with  the  sea  is  very  probable,  and, 

(d)  That  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  reached  Gloucester  via  Barbadoes. 

If,  then,  it  can  be  shown  that  an  historical  William  Sargent  existed,  who 
was  connected  with  the  sea,  hailed  from  Bristol,  and  disappeared  from 
England  about  the  middle  of  the  1 7th  Century,  a  strong  probability  arises 
that  he  is  the  ancestor  sought.  Such  a  man  did  in  fact  exist,  and  an 
account  of  him  is  given  in  this  section. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  i6th  Century  Peter  Sargent  was  born  in 
Allerton,  a  hamlet  in  Stoke-upon-Tern  parish,  Shropshire.  This  ancient 
place,  now  known  as  Ollerton,  is  mentioned  in  records  of  1284,  and  is 
doubtless  older  than  that.f  Nothing  is  known  of  his  antecedents,  nor 
probably  ever  will  be,  the  Stoke-upon-Tern  registers  having  been  burgled 
some  forty  years  ago,  and  thrown  into  the  River.  They  were  recovered 
two  years  later,  but  are  almost  completely  undecipherable,:!:  and,  un- 
fortunately, such  transcripts  as  were  made  before  their  immersion  only 

*  The  Mary  Epes,  milkmaid,  legend  is  specially  mythical.  The  name  Epes  was  absolutely  unknown  in  the 
West  of  England  at  this  period,  being  then,  with  its  variants  Epps,  Epp,  and  Eppe,  confined  to  Kent  and  London. 
The  name  originated,  or,  at  least,  is  first  found,  at  New  Romney,  Kent,  in  1493. 

t  The  ancestors  of  the  famous  Admiral  Lord  St.  Vincent  came  from  Allerton,  which  to-day  consists  of  some 
twenty  houses,  two  or  three  of  which  are  well  over  three  hundred  years  old,  and  may  have  been  standing  in  Peter 
Sargent's  time. 

t  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Rev.  W.  G.  D.  Fletcher,  Vicar  of  Oxon,  Shrewsbury,  I  have  seen  them. 
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extend  from  the  year  1668  onwards;  the  Register  was  commenced  in 
1 5" 50,  if  not  earlier.  There  are  eighteen  Sargent  wills  (various  spellings) 
in  the  Lichfield  Probate  Registry  for  the  period  1516-1652,  but  all 
relate  to  persons  in  Staffordshire  (except  one  from  Morton,  Derbyshire). 
It  is,  however,  known  from  other  sources  that  there  were  Sargents  in  this 
neighbourhood  from  an  early  period,  even  as  far  back  as  1327,  when  John 
Serjant,  resident  in  Bolas  Magna  parish  (close  to  Allerton),  was  assessed 
1 2d.  in  the  Subsidy  of  that  year;  he  was  one  of  the  seven  so  assessed  in 
this  rather  important  parish  (see  the  preface  to  the  printed  Parish  Register). 
Others  appear  at  Norton-in-Hales  (1602),  Hanwood  (1604),  Cound 
(1608),  Drayton  (1679),  and  Munslow  (many  entries  from  1705  onwards), 
all  in  the  Allerton  neighbourhood.  The  name  is  found  almost  exclusively 
in  parishes  near  the  Staffordshire  border,  as  Allerton  is,  it  never  occurring 
on  the  Welsh  side  of  the  county ;  the  inference  that  some  of  its  bearers  may 
have  been  connected  with  the  well-known  Staffordshire  family  is  irresistible. 
The  Christian  name  Peter  is  not  very  common ;  the  only  other  record 
of  it  I  have  found  at  this  date,  and  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  Allerton, 
is  at  Barston,  Warwickshire;  Peter  Sergeant,  who  was  born  at  Billesden, 
Leicestershire,  about  1558,  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  died  as 
Vicar  of  Barston,  fifty  miles  from  Allerton,  in  161 8. 

All  that  is  known  for  certain  of  this  man  is  contained  in  Folio  52 
(verso)  in  the  1640-58  Apprentice  Book  of  the  City  of  Bristol.  The 
entry  is  in  Latin,  and  may  be  translated  as  follows : 

"  William  Sergeant,  son  of  Peter  Sergeant  late  of  Allerton  in  the  County 
of  Salop,  farmer,  deceased,  places  himself  apprentice  to  Thomas  Lattimore, 
cooper,  of  the  City  of  Bristol,  and  Katherine  his  wife — for  a  term  of  seven 
years  ";  dated  the  i6th  September,  1642.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that 
Peter  ever  came  to  Bristol,  his  will  being  no  more  discoverable  there  than 
at  Lichfield,  or  in  the  Canterbury  Prerogative  Lists.  A  reasonable 
assumption  is  that,  on  his  father's  death,  William  came  to  Bristol  (an 
easy  journey  by  the  Tern  and  Severn  Rivers)  to  be  put  out  in  the  world 
by  some  relation  in  that  city.  Had  he  one .''  All  that  can  be  said,  after  an 
exhaustive  search  in  the  Bristol  archives,  is  that  there  is  an  entry  in  the 
Bristol  Burgess  Book,  dated  the  i6th  July,  1628,  to  the  effect  that 
Andrew  Sargant,  foyner  [furrier],  is  admitted  freeman  of  Bristol  on 
account  of  his  marriage  to  Mary,  daughter  of  George  Whitson.  The 
City  Archivist  informs  me  that  the  grounds  of  this  freedom  afford  certain 
proof  that  Andrew  Sargant  was  not  a  Bristolian  born ;  which  supports 
the  supposition.   This  Andrew  must  have  been  a  man  of  some  importance, 
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seeing  that  the  Whitson  family,  into  which  he  married,  was,  at  this  date, 
the  most  important  and  respected  in  Bristol.  Apprenticeship  was,  of  course, 
the  lot  of  most  boys,  of  all  grades  of  society,  in  the  17th  Century,  and 
Andrew  himself  apprenticed  his  son,  another  Andrew,  to  an  innkeeper 
in  1647.*  Andrew  must  also  have  been  a  wealthy  man,  if  the  following 
clerk's  entry  on  the  title-page  of  Volume  43  of  the  "  Bargain  Book  " 
refers  to  him,  as  it  probably  does: — 

"  Mr.  Sargent  [sic]  is  to  pay  the  fifteenth  of  October   1652  three 
hundred  pounds," 

a  large  sum  in  those  days.  Apart  from  these  entries  there  is  absolutely 
no  trace  of  any  Sargent  being  resident  in  Bristol  between  1584  and  1662  ; 
and,  even  then,  the  men  they  refer  to  came  from  other  places.  A  "  Bristol  • 
will  of  1633  was  found  to  relate  to  one  Thomas  Seargant  of  Westbury, 
husbandman. 

What  happened  to  William.?  It  is  certain  that  he  never  finished  his 
apprenticeship,  for  he  never  became  a  freeman ;  and  that  is  all  the  Bristol 
archives  can  tell  us.  We  next  find  traces  of  William  Sargent  of  Bristol  in 
the  Calendared  State  Papers  of  England,  and  for  over  two  years  his  story 
can  be  fully  documented.  The  first  reference  is  in  a  letter  (S.P.D.  Vol.  81, 
fol.  162)  from  Thomas  Shewell,  Collector  of  Customs  at  Bristol,  to 
Robert  Blackborne  at  the  Admiralty,  dated  the  22  nd  April,  16^4.,  with 
which  he  sends  General  Monk's  warrant,  dated  the  loth  November, 
1653,  appointing  William  Sargent  "  clerk  of  the  check  "  (corresponding 
to  paymaster  or  purser  at  the  present  day).  He  asks  for  Blackborne's 
goodwill,  as  the  captain  of  the  ship  to  which  Sargent  has  been  appointed 
(the  Islip  frigate)  is  endeavouring  to  oust  him  in  favour  of  one  Bryant. 
Seeing  that  Sargent  has  been  recommended  by  Lord  Whitelock  and 
Nathaniel  Ingelo,  is  a  seafaring  man  by  instinct,  and  has  put  himself  out 
of  employment  in  order  to  take  up  his  appointment,  he  hopes  that  Black- 
borne  will  report  favourably  of  him  to  the  Admiralty  Committee.f 

That  this  William  Sargent  and  the  Bristol  apprentice  were  identical 
admits  of  little  doubt.  The  Islip  was  built  at  Bristol  by  Francis  Bailey, 
and  launched  in  the  Spring  of  1654;  no  mean  ship,  being  reported  by 
Shewell  as  the  best  of  her  rate  in  England,  and  by  a  Naval  captain  as 
"the  best  sailer  he  ever  saw".  Whitelocke  was  closely  connected  with 
Bristol,  while  Ingelo  was  a  native  of  that  city  (App.  C).    Coopering  was  a 

•  The  name  is  spelt  Sergeant  in  this  entry,  an  example  of  the  erratic  spelling  of  the  period, 
t  The  warrant  is  given  in  Appendix  B,  and  some  details  of  Bulstrode  Whitelocke  and  Nathaniel  Ingelo  will 
be  found  in  Appendix  C. 
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trade  that  would  bring  a  boy  in  touch  with  men  of  the  sea,  and  it  is  clear 
from  this  letter  of  Shewell's  that  the  man  he  referred  to  had  previously 
been  in  other  employment.  If  William  commenced  his  apprenticeship  at 
the  usual  age  of  fourteen  he  would  have  been  twenty-six  in  1654,  none  too 
old  for  such  a  responsible  post  as  the  purser's;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
Islip's  captain  (Edward  Tarleton)  considered  his  comparative  youth  a 
point  against  him,  as  he  refers  to  William  definitely  as  "  this  young  man  " 
(S.P.D.  81  161).  The  fact  that  Whitelocke,  besides  being  Recorder  of 
Bristol,  was  one  of  the  greatest  personages  in  the  realm,  and  that  Ingelo 
was  a  snob,  suggests  that  young  Sargent  would  not  have  been  taken  up 
by  either  unless  he  had  a  good  deal  of  local  backing  already ;  if,  indeed, 
he  was  befriended  by,  or  related  to,  Andrew  Sargent,  who  had  married 
into  the  most  powerful  family  in  Bristol,  such  support  would  have 
existed. 

Young  Sargent's  powerful  backing  was  sufficient,  and  he  joined  the 
Islip  ;  but  life  must  have  been  made  very  unpleasant  for  him.  His  captain, 
Edward  Tarleton,  was  against  him ;  and  Tarleton  was  not  only  an  unskilful 
seaman  but  a  brute  and  a  bully.  Petitions  against  him  from,  the  whole 
ship's  company  as  well  as  from  individuals  are  on  record ;  and,  as  to  his 
seamanship,  he  reported-  in  April,  1654,  while  fitting  out  the  Islip,  that 
"  no  ship  was  ever  built  better  " — ^while,  in  December  of  the  same  year, 
he  says  that  the  shipwright  was  at  fault,  as  the  Islip's  "  bearing  is  too 
low  by  two  feet  ",  and,  when  loaded  with  her  provisions,  "  her  bearing 
lies  almost  under  water  ".  There  was  continual  trouble  on  the  ship, 
and,  in  a  letter  dated  the  24th  October,  1654,  Sargent  reports  to  the 
Admiralty,  that  Tarleton  had  tried  John  Stepwell,  the  master,  for  mis- 
demeanour, and  dismissed  him. 

There  are  altogether  twenty-two*  letters  from  William  Sargent  in 
the  Calendared  State  Papers,  preserved  in  the  Public  Record  Office, 
London.  They  range  in  date  from  the  12th  June,  1654,  to  the  19th  June, 
1 6^6,  and  deal  mainly  with  purely  routine  matters ;  the  last  letter,  however, 
which  describes  a  fight  with  an  Ostender,  is  of  general  interest,  and  is 
reproduced  in  its  original  quaint  spelling  as  Appendix  D.  The  hand- 
writing, as  might  be  expected  from  a  young  man,  is  more  modern  than  the 
average  at  this  period  of  transition ;  Shewell's  writing,  for  instance,  is 
particularly  hard  to  read.  He  spells  his  name  in  various  ways,  usually 
Sargent,  but  signs  Seriant  in  the  last  letter,  though  Sargeant  is  the  spelling 
on  the  docket.   Shewcll,  apparently,  considered  Sargent  the  proper  spelling  ; 

*  One  is  undated  and  unplaced. 
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in  an  early  letter,  having  first  spelt  it  in  some  other  way,  he  has  erased 
what  he  first  wrote  and  turned  it  into  Sargent. 

From  June  1654  to  June  1655'  the  letters  describe  the  convoy  duties 
on  which  the  Islip  was  employed,  mainly  between  Liverpool,  Dublin,  and 
the  coast  of  Inverness  in  Scotland.  Sargent's  last  letter  written  from  on 
board  that  ship  is  dated  the  1 5th  June,  1 6^^,  from  Liverpool ;  there  is  then 
a  complete  break  until  the  following  March,  and  for  a  good  reason — the 
Islip  had  foundered  on  the  24th  July,  1655.  The  story  of  the  wreck  as 
told  by  Captain  Tarleton  has  been  unearthed  by  Mr.  Harvey  Bloom 
from  among  the  uncalendared  State  Papers,  and  is  so  interesting  that  I 
make  no  apology  for  reproducing  it  as  Appendix  E.  It  discloses  an 
extraordinary  state  of  affairs,  pilot  and  captain  giving  contradictory 
orders.  It  is  particularly  noteworthy  that  Sargent's  evidence  is  not 
forwarded. 

That  was  the  end  of  Tarleton.  He  was  never  re-employed,  and  does 
not  appear  to  have  received  more  than  a  part  of  what  was  justly  due  to 
him  for  arrears  of  pay  and  expenses.  He  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those 
men  who  are  never  popular  with  the  higher  authorities  of  the  two  Services : 
he  was  "  unfortunate".  We  find  him  in  September,  1653,  petitioning  for 
the  command  of  the  Merlin,  or  some  other  frigate,  on  the  grounds  that  he 
is  short  of  money,  and  had  lost  his  ship  (apparently  the  Swan)  in  a  storm 
on  the  13th  of  that  month.  He  also  had  powerful  backing,  from  Colonel 
Robert  Lilburne  and  an  Ayrshire  gentleman.  Evidently  the  loss  of 
successive  ships  was  too  much  for  the  Admiralty.  That  he  was  owed  money 
by  the  State  is  probably  correct,  the  administrative  slackness  in  the  Navy 
at  this  period  being  proverbial.  In  1653  he  writes  to  the  Admiralty 
Committee  asking  for  payment  for  his  "  poor  seamen  ",  most  of  whom 
are  strangers,  and  "  compelled  to  take  everything  at  the  worst  hand  ". 
Later,  on  the  29th  June,  1655,  he  writes  that  he  has  borrowed  ^11 S  fro^n 
a  friend  to  complete  the  fitting  out  of  his  frigate,  and  wants  his  money 
back. 

Though  Tarleton  received  no  further  employment,  Sargent  was 
given  a  fresh  warrant  on  the  19th  February,  1656,  as  Purser  of  the 
Griffin  (Appendix  F).  He  joined  his  ship  at  Plymouth  on  the  ist  March, 
1656,  received  orders  to  take  on  board  three  months'  provisions,  and  had 
everything  loaded  by  the  4th — quick  work  for  those  days.  The  only 
remaining  letter  from  him  is  that  reproduced  as  Appendix  D.  After  the 
19th  June,  1656,  there  is  no  further  mention  of  him  in  any  State  or 
private  document  hitherto  found. 
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What  had  become  of  this  prolific  letter-writer  and  efficient  officer  ? 
All  that  can  be  said  with  certainty  is  that  he  was  not  in  State  employment 
as  a  purser  in  November,  1660,  not  being  included  in  an  official  list  of 
that  date ;  and  that  he  had  left  the  Griffin,  at  any  rate,  long  before  then, 
a  contemporary  list  of  pursers  who  had  not  cleared  their  accounts  contained 
the  entry 

"  Griffin.     John  Lloyd  (dead)." 

Between  June,  1656,  and  (some  date  in)  1660,  John  Lloyd  had  taken  over 
and  died ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  there  may  not  have  been  other 
holders  of  the  appointment  between  Sargent  and  Lloyd.  The  ship  was  in 
commission  throughout  this  period,  and  was  mainly  employed  in  guarding 
convoys  of  merchantmen  sailing  West  from  Bristol,  though  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  she  made  an  ocean  voyage  between  the  Spring  of 
l65'7  and  June,  1658. 

There  is  presumptive  evidence  that  Sargent  remained  only  a  short 
time  on  the  Griffin.  Though  Captain  Tarleton  no  doubt  thwarted  him  in 
every  possible  way,  there  are  no  complaints  of  pay  being  in  arrears  on 
the  Islip;  we  find,  however,  that  on  the  ist  February,  1660,  the  crew  of 
the  Griffin*  had  not  been  paid  for  51  months,  2  weeks,  and  1  days.  Her 
commission  began  on  the  19th  February,  1656,  and  on  the  30th  June, 
1659,  ;^323'i  :  5  :o  was  due  to  the  crew  in  cash,  the  period  of  arrears 
being  then  given  as  43  months,  3  weeks,  and  3  days  [sk;  it  is  not  clerr 
how  the  reckoning  is  arrived  at,  here  or  elsewhere).  It  is  certain,  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Harvey  Bloom,  who  has  special  experience  of  Admiralty 
papers,  that,  had  William  Sargent  died  in  Naval  employment,  the  fact 
would  be  on  record. 

Although  most  of  his  extant  letters  deal  with  purely  routine  matters, 
we  can  get  some  idea  of  Sargent's  character  from  them.  That  he  was  an 
ambitious  man,  determined  to  get  on,  we  learn  from  Shewell's  letters; 
and  as  Collector  of  Customs  in  the  great  port  of  Bristol  that  official  was 
probably  pretty  shrewd.  He  had,  or  acquired,  a  good  knowledge  of  ships : 
as  early  as  November,  1654,  he  reported  the  Islip  as  "  crank-sided  ", 
and  four  days  later  joined  the  carpenter,  John  Stepney,  in  a  special  report 
to  the  Admiralty  asking  that  the  vessel  might  be  girdled,  as  she  would 
not  bear  sail  on  a  lee  shore.  His  captain  did  not  discover  the  ship's 
defects  until  the  following  month.    He  writes  a  similar  letter,  in  con- 

*  Her  last  captain,  who  bore  the  incredible  name  of  "  A.  Vandicmcn  Swart  ",  delivered  her  over,  as  no  longer 
seaworthy;  to  Governor  Sir  Thomas  Modyford  at  Jamaica  in  1664. 
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junction  with  two  others,  on  the  29th  December,  1654,  stating  definitely 
that  the  Islip  would  be  in  danger  in  a  gale.  He  was  a  man  of  resource: 
on  the  3rd  April,  1655,  he  informs  the  Admiralty  that  his  steward  has 
absconded  with  six  weeks'  pay  for  the  ship's  company,  and  on  the  15th 
of  the  following  June  that  he  has  returned,  but  that  he  has,  during  the 
steward's  absence,  initiated  a  victualling  system  of  his  own,  which  he  asks 
permission  to  continue.  He  seems  to  have  had  control  of  the  interior 
economy  of  the  ship,  for,  in  November,  1654,  he  reports  the  death  of  the 
surgeon,  and  recommends  a  successor.  In  one  letter  he  is  styled  "  Captain 
William  Serjeant  ".  These  indications  seem  to  me  important;  if  this  is 
indeed  Epes  Sargent's  grandfather  one  would  expect  to  find  him  a  man 
of  this  type.  Evidently  he  was  never  in  Tarleton's  favour,  otherwise  the 
latter  would  certainly  have  produced  his  evidence  when  trying  to  exculpate 
himself  from  blame  for  the  shipwreck.  If  Sargent  had  a  fault,  so  far  as  can 
be  judged  from  his  letters,  it  may  be  that  he  was  a  trifle  over-zealous,  and 
so  apt  to  get  himself  disliked.  There  is  a  curious  letter  of  his,  undated  but 
attributed  to  1654,  in  which  he  states  that  Richard  Day,  check  of  the  Bazin 
frigate,  who  wishes  to  be  made  its  purser,  has  two  wives  living  in  London ! 
Though  the  description  of  the  fight  with  the  Ostender  is  the  last 
certain  record  we  possess  of  William  Sargent,  the  name  appears  again, 
soon  after,  in  circumstances  that  render  it  reasonably  probable  that  the 
same  man  is  referred  to.    The  following  entry  occurs  in  the  Bath  Abbey 

Register : — 

^  1656 

"  Aug. — William  Sariant  and  Sarah  Pearce,  both  of  Bathefoord.  Contract 
of  marriage  published  3  times,  viz.,  9,  13,  and  20  Aug."  [Bathford  is  a 
village  between  Bath  and  Bristol] 

Apart  from  the  above  entry,  two  families  of  Sargents  are  mentioned 
in  this  register;  no  separate  place-names  being  given  they  must  all  have 
belonged  to  Bath  itself.  The  name  is  spelt  in  various  ways — once  only 
as  Sargent: 

I.  Richard,  whose  surname  is  spelt  in  four  different  ways,  married 
Katherine  Steevens  (dau.  of  George  Stevens,  bap.  15th  Sep.,  1573),  and 
had  issue 

Elizabeth,  bap.  28th  October,  1603 

An  unnamed  child,  buried  on  the  26th  July,  1605 

William,  bap.  28th  June,  1606 

Joane,  bap.  26th  March,  1609,  bur.  6th  May,  16 14 
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II.  Thomas  Sergeant,  bur.  8th  September,  1616,  married  Mary 
Beller  on  the  4th  September,  16 14,  and  had  issue 

Joane,  bap.  7th  January,  161 5,  bur.  2nd  March,  1615 
Thomas,  bap.  2  ist  December,  1615,  bur.  loth  Jan.,  1616 
Thomas,  bap.  i8th  December,  1616,  bur.  20th  Jany.  1668 
[Note  the  bereaved  mother's  anxiety  to  maintain  her  late  husband's 
name] 

There  are  two  isolated  entries :  one  of  a  Joane  Sergeant's  marriage  with 
Jeremy  Walters  in  1630,  and  another,  in  St.  John's  Chapel  attached  to 
the  Abbey,  of  an  Elizabeth  Sergant's  marriage  with  William  Numan  in 
1682,  Whether  William  son  of  Richard  is  identical  with  "  William 
Sargent  of  Ipswich,  Mass  "  ("  Early  Sargents  of  New  England  ",  p.  13) 
I  have  not  ascertained,  but  the  name,  father's  name,  and  dates  agree 
exactly.  It  is  very  improbable  that  he  is  identical  with  the  first-named 
William,  husband  of  Sarah  Pearce,  first  marriages  at  the  age  of  fifty  being 
practically  unknown  at  this  period. 

There  is  no  other  entry  in  this  or  any  other  accessible  Parish  Register 
in  the  locality  of  Sarah  Pearce,  nor  of  any  issue  of  her  marriage  with 
William  Sargent;  whatever  else  happened  to  them,  they  certainly  dis- 
appeared from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath  and  Bristol.  The  name  Pearce 
was  (and  is)  a  fairly  common  one  in  this  part  of  England ;  some  of  those 
bearing  it  seem  to  have  been  well-to-do,  and  a  Mr.  John  Pearce  was  a 
local  justice.  There  are  nineteen  Pearce  wills  and  administrations  in  the 
Bristol  Probate  Registry,  but  only  two  of  them  aire  as  early  as  the  1 7th 
Century.  One  of  these  is  that  of  Joan  Pearce,  widow,  proved  in  1665, 
in  which  two  sons,  Anthony  and  George,  are  mentioned  as  being  "  over- 
seas ".  Both  names  will  be  found  in  Hotten's  "  Emigrants  ",  Anthony 
Pearse,  aged  sixteen,  having  left  Plymouth  for  St.  Christopher's  in  1633, 
and  George  Pearce  being  a  resident  of  St.  Michael's,- Barbadoes,  in  1680. 
These  facts  may  possibly  have  some  bearing  on  the  problem. 

The  conclusion  here  presented  for  his  descendants'  acceptance  is  that 
William  Sargent  of  Gloucester,  father  of  Epes,  was  the  son  of  William 
Sargent  of  the  Griffin.  The  probability  that  this  is  the  correct  solution  of 
the  problem  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  two  of  Epes's  brothers  were 
named  Peter  and  Andrew ;  the  first  of  these  names  is  that  of  the  Naval 
William's  father,  and  the  second  that  of  the  Bristol  "  foyner  ",  who,  as 
already  shown,  may  well  have  been  his  near  relation.  If  the  elder  William 
married  in  1656,  the  date  of  the  Sariant-Pearce  wedding,  his  son,  if  born 
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the  following  year,  would  have  been  twenty-one  in  1678,  when  William 
Sargent,  father  of  Epes,  married  Mary  Duncan.  It  may  be  that  the  true 
story,  if  we  could  fill  in  all  the  details,  would  run  something  like  this : — 
William  Sargent  in  16^6  was  a  man  of  28  or  30,  keen,  ambitious,  self- 
reliant,  anxious  to  improve  his  position.  He  had  had  a  rough  time  of  it 
in  the  Navy,  and  may  well  have  been  discontented;  he  had  been  ship- 
wrecked, and,  although  he  had  lost  his  ship  through  no  fault  of  his  own, 
he  had  had  to  wait  nearly  seven  months  for  another.  His  appointment  was 
a  responsible  one,  but  his  pay  certainly  did  not  exceed  £2  a  month,  and, 
like  that  of  all  ratings  at  that  time,  was  probably  frequently  in  arrear. 
We  know  that  he  was  anxious  to  witness  a  sea-fight — in  a  letter  dated  the 
6th  December,  16^4,  he  says  that  he  has  heard  of  two  pirates  in  St. 
George's  Channel,  and  hopes  to  meet  them — and  by  the  middle  of  1656 
he  had  achieved  that  ambition.  A  Bristol  man  of  his  type  would  already 
have  many  friends  in  the  New  World,  and,  in  the  course  of  his  convoy 
duties,  he  would  have  made  more.  What  more  likely  than  that  he  should 
have  formed  the  resolve  to  try  his  luck  there  ?  With  the  prize-money 
received  for  the  Ostender  (this,  at  least,  was  usually  paid  promptly),  he 
goes  down  to  Bristol,  staying  at  Bathford  long  enough  for  the  banns  to 
be  called,  marries  Sarah  Pearce,*  and  leaves  for  America.  It  would  be 
consonant  with  the  family  tradition  if  he  went  first  to  Barbadoes,  and, 
indeed,  there  is  no  reason  to  assume  that,  if  he  ever  went  there,  he  ever 
left  the  Island.  Records  of  Barbadoes  are  not  very  numerous  in  England, 
but  the  following  bearers  of  the  name  have  been  found ;  I  give  the  sources 
in  detail,  as  the  references  may  be  of  use  to  future  investigators : — 

Thomas  Sergeant,  aged  23,  left  London  on  the  4th  April,  1635,  in  the 
"  Peter  Bonaventure  ",  Master  Capt.  Harman,  for  Barbadoes.  {Hottefis 
"  Emigrants  ") 

"  John  Serjeant  bound  to  Henry  Norris  for  four  years  In  Barbadoes 
the  same  conditions  ".  Dated  the  3rd  Deer.,  1666.  ["  Servants  to  Foreign 
Plantations  ",  MS.  in  the  Archives  of  the  City  of  Bristol;  Vol.  II,  fol.  93. 
N.B.  These  two  volumes  contain  the  names  of  all  passengers  to  the 
New  World  from  Bristol  between  1654  and  1671  ;  they  were,  nominally, 
bound  apprentice,  and  all  classes  are  included] 

Richard  Serjeant  granted  a  ticket  from  Barbadoes  to  Carolina  in  the 
"  Joseph  and  Ann  " ;  dated  the  14th  January,  1678  (Hotten). 

*  Note,  for  what  it  may  be  worth,  that  the  surname  is  spelt,  unusually  for  him,  with  an  i  both  in  his  last 
letter  and  in  the  entry  of  the  Sargent-Pearce  marriage. 
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Add.  MS.  j882^,  Marriages  in  Barbadoes.,  in  the  British  Museum,  contains 
the  following  entries : — 

1 69 1  May  3,  John  Serjant  to  Frances  Richardson 
1693  Nov.  30,  Richard  Dennitt  to  Frances  Serjant 
1699  Jany.  21,  John  Serjant  to  Mary  Poole 

What  appears  to  be  a  reference  to  two  of  the  men  named  in  this  extract 
is  contained  in  the  Smith  MSS.  (I  p.  68)  in  the  Society  of  Genealogists' 
Library.  John  Sargeant  senior  is  stated  therein  to  hold  60  acres  of  land,  and 
John  Sargeant  junior  40  acres,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Philip's,  Barbadoes. 
This  library  also  contains  a  quantity  of  rather  fragmentary  MSS.  notes 
on  West  Indian  islands ;  the  only  reference  of  immediate  interest  is  in  a 
list  of  surnames  headed:  "St.  Philip's  Parish,  Barbados,  from  Mayo's 
map  of  1722  ",  which  includes,  among  seven  names  with  the  initial  6", 
that  of  Serjeant. 

Rebecca  Sergeant  of  Barbadoes,  widow,  was  given  a  licence  to  marry 
Thomas  Medcalfe,  of  Holborn,  in  London,  on  the  24th  December,  1746. 
Mr.  Medcalfe  was  only  21.  {Marriage  Licences — Bishop  of  London's 
Registry). 

In  Oliver's  "  Monumental  Inscriptions  .  .  .  of  the  Island  of  Barbados  " 
(19 1 5),  two  entries  occur: 

Jesse  Sarjent  died  21st  Jany.,  1842 
James  Sarjeant  died  9th  December,  1876 

Seeing  that  in  1636  there  were  about  "  6000  English"  in  Barbadoes, 
and  in  May,  1673,  as  many  as  9,274  white  males  [Cal.  of  State  Papers, 
Colonial,  report  by  the  President  of  the  Council  of  Barbadoes],  it  seems 
probable  that  this  does  not  exhaust  the  list  of  Sargents  in  the  island — but 
any  further  search  must  be  made  there. 


Section  Four  :    The  Distaff  Side. 

If  any  doubt  may  still  exist  as  to  the  paternal  ancestry  of  Epes  Sargent, 
his  family  may,  to  quote  "  Epes  Sargent  of  Gloucester  and  his  Descendants", 
"  take  comfort  in  the  undoubted  and  highly  respectable  English  ancestors 
of  his  mother  ".  I  propose  in  this  section  to  show  that  her  ancestors  were 
more  than  "  respectable  " :  they  were  distinguished. 
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As  stated  in  that  book,  William  Sargent,  father  of  Epes  Sargent  and 
assumed  in  the  foregoing  to  be  the  son  of  William  Sargent  of  the  Islip  and 
Griffin,  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Peter  Duncan  and  Mary  Epes  of 
Gloucester,  Mass,  on  the  21st  June,  1678.  Peter  Duncan's  father, 
Nathaniel,  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Ignatius  Jourdain,  and  was 
himself  the  younger  son  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Duncan,  Rector  of  Kenn, 
Devonshire.  Short  accounts,  here  amplified,  are  given  of  Ignatius  Jourdain 
and  the  Rev.  Peter  Duncan  in  the  book  from  which  I  have  quoted,  but 
Elizabeth  Duncan's  mother  is  not  mentioned ;  it  will  be  shown  that  she  was 
a  member  of  on§  of  the  great  families  of  the  West  of  England,  and  bore  a 
name  known  to  every  man  of  letters  in  Europe. 

Peter  Duncan,  Mary  Sargent's  great-grandfather,  was  born  in  Essex 
{not  Exeter)  about  1554,  and  was  educated  at  St.  Paul's  School,  London. 
He  matriculated  as  a  sizar  at  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  and  then 
migrated  to  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  B.A.  on  the  27th  April,  1574,  and 
his  M.A.  on  the  ^th  June,  1576.  He  was  incorporated  at  Cambridge  in 
1578.  His  elder  son  Peter  matriculated  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  on 
the  1 2th  October,  1599,  aged  15".  In  1580  he  became  Rector  of  Lidford, 
Devon,  a  place  celebrated  in  the  old  couplet : 

"  First  hang  and  draw, 
Then  hear  the  cause  by  Lidford  law." 

It  is  now  known  as  Lydford,  and  is  no  more  than  a  village,  but  in 
former  days  it  was  one  of  the  most  important  boroughs  in  the  West 
of  England,  the  parish  Including  the  whole  of  Dartmoor.  It  even  pos- 
sessed a  mint  in  the  reign  of  Ethelred  the  Unready  (circ.  1000  a.d.), 
but  William  the  Conqueror  destroyed  a  portion  of  it,  and  its  prosperity 
steadily  waned,  though  for  long  it  ranked  equally  with  Exeter  as  an 
Assize  town. 

The  Rev.  Peter  Duncan  did  not  remain  long  at  Lidford,  becoming 
the  first  Vicar  of  Crediton  in  1583  (the  University  records,  both  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  give  this  date  as  1584).  This  very  ancient  borough* 
is  eight  miles  N.V/.  of  Exeter,  and  has  maintained  its  position  better  than 
Lydford,  having  to-day  a  population  of  about  four  thousand.  It  was  the 
seat  of  a  Bishopric  from  909  a.d.  to  1050,  and  is  now  the  titular  seat 
of  one  of  the  two  Devonshire  Suffragans.  The  great  St.  Boniface  was 
born  there  about  680  a.d.     Mr.  Duncan  was  not  only  Vicar  of  Crediton, 

*  Crediton,  formerly  Kyrton,  considers  itself  older  than  Exeter  :    "  Kyrton  was  a  market  town,  when  Exon 
was  a  vuzzy  down." 
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but  a  "  Governor  "  of  the  Church;  he  remained  there  until  1595,  on  the 
22nd  August  of  which  year  he  became  Rector  of  Kenn,  a  pretty  little  place 
six  miles  South  of  Exeter,  where  he  died  on  the  17th  January,  1605.  His 
character  was  thus  recorded  in  the  Parochial  Register : — 

"  Petrus   Duncan,    Essexia    natus,    dignitate   Artium   Magister,  Fir  in 

omni   disciplinarum   genere   exercitatus,    hujus   Ecdesiae   Rector,  Pastor 

vigilantissimus,  summus   Theologus,  judicio   admirabili,  indefesso  labore, 

vitae  inculpatae,   mortuus    est   in    Domino,   Anno    Dni,    1604°,  decimo 

septimo    die    Januarii,    &'   sepultus   xx°,    ejusdem    mensis ;   quo  mortuo 
plorant  Mortales,  at  laetis  jruuntur  animis  Immortales  Angeli." 

[1604  in  above  is,  of  course,  1665  according  to  our  reckoning] 

He  was  a  man  of  some  account  among  his  clerical  brethren,  and  is 
mentioned  in  Reynolds's  History  of  Exeter  Diocese  as  taking  the  lead, 
shortly  before  his  death,  in  subscribing  the  Three  Articles  (the  supremacy 
of  the  Sovereign,  the  Scriptural  character  of  the  Prayer-book,  and  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles). 

The  Scottish  name  Duncan,  now  by  no  means  uncommon  in  England, 
was  extremely  rare  in  the  South  and  Midlands  in  the  i6th  and  17th 
Centuries.  Besides  Peter  Duncan  and  his  son,  only  one  other  Duncan 
entered  Oxford  University  between  1500  and  17 14,  and,  to  judge  from 
the  English  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  his  name  was  properly 
Duncon.  Apart  from  Peter  Duncan  and  his  family,  the  name  has  not  been 
found  in  any  Parish  Register,  local  history,  or  other  book  consulted  in 
the  preparation  of  this  sketch.  No  Essex  Duncans  have  yet  been  traced, 
but,  as  Peter  Duncan  entered  Cambridge  as  a  sizar,  he  probably  came  of 
fairly  humble  stock,  and  so  would  be  difficult  to  trace  without  some  clue 
to  his  actual  birthplace. 

About  Ignatius  Jourdain,  Mary  Sargent's  other  great-grandfather 
already  mentioned,  much  is  known.  Son  of  William  Jourdain,  a  man  in 
straitened  circumstances  with  a  large  family,  he  was  born  at  Lyme  Regis, 
Dorset,  in  1561,  and,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  came  to  Exeter  "  with  a  sixpence 
in  his  pocket."  By  prudence  and  industry  he  improved  his  fortunes,  and 
died,  in  1640,  a  fairly  wealthy  and  highly  respected  merchant.  He  was 
one  of  the  Bailiffs  of  Exeter  in  1599  and  16 10,  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Exeter  Chamber  on  the  6th  September,  1608,  became  Sheriff  in 
161 1,  and  Mayor  in  1617.  He  represented  Exeter  in  Parliament  twice 
between  1624  and  1628.    He  was  twice  married,  and  was  the  father  of 
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seventeen  or  eighteen  children ;  as  will  appear,  both  his  wives  were  of 
distinguished  descent. 

Ignatius  Jourdain  was  a  very  remarkable  man,  and  one  of  a  remarkable 
family.  His  brother  Silvester  accompanied  Sir  George  Summers  and 
Sir  Thomas  Gates  to  America  in  1609,  when  their  ship  was  wrecked  at 
Bermuda.  He  wrote  "  A  discovery  of  the  Barmudas  "  in  16 10,  which  was 
the  source  of  Ariel's  statement  in  Act  I  Sc.  ii  of  "  The  Tempest  " : 

"...  the  deep  nook,  where  once 
Thou  call'dst  me  up  at  midnight  to  fetch  dew 
From  the  still-vexed  Bermoothes.  ..." 

He  died  unmarried  in  1650.  Ignatius's  cousin,  John  Jourdain,  was 
President  of  the  Council  of  India.  He  had  an  adventurous  career,  and 
was  killed  in  16 19*  in  a  naval  battle  with  the  Dutch. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  Ignatius  Jourdain's  character  was  his 
Puritanism-;  he  was,  in  fact,  known  as  the  "  Arch-Puritan  ".  It  was  his 
constant  practice,  for  many  years  together,  and  even  in  his  old  age,  to 
rise  between  two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  then  to  meditate 
and  pray  until  six,  when  family  devotions  commenced.  As  Mayor  of 
Exeter,  and  for  twenty-four  years  a  magistrate  of  the  city,  he  administered 
justice  with  a  stern  and  relentless  hand.  So  numerous  were  the  fines  he 
imposed  for  swearing  and  similar  offences  that  his  enemies  declared  that 
he  must  have  a  personal  interest  in  their  collection ;  but  the  accounts  he 
left  at  his  death,  kept  with  rigorous  exactitude,  showed  that  all  monies 
he  had  received  were  honestly  accounted  for. 

In  1 6 1 8  King  James  I  caused  the  "  Royal  Book  of  Sports  "  to  be  issued 
under  the  authority  of  which  his  lieges  could  play  certain  games  after 
Divine  Service  on  Sundays.  Jourdain  petitioned  the  King,  through  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  against  this  relaxation,  and  for  the  better  observance  of 
the  Lord's  Day.  This  so  annoyed  His  Majesty  that  he  threatened  to 
"  hang  the  fellow  ".  George  Roberts  states  that  Jourdain  prevailed  on 
Bishop  Valentine  Gary  to  speak  to  King  James  on  the  subject ;  that  it  was 
on  this  occasion  the  King  uttered  his  threat ;  and  that  the  Bishop  found  it 
difficult  to  pacify  the  King,  who,  not  unnaturally,  considered  that  he  was 
being  interfered  with.  This  was  not  the  only  occasion  on  which  Jourdain 
fell  foul  of  his  Sovereign  on  matters  of  conscience,  and  he  was  much 
harassed  by  the  Star  Chamber.  In  his  old  age  he  was  one  of  two  aldermen 
who  joined  with  the  Mayor  in  protesting  against  the  reading,  in  Exeter 

*  Given  as  1620  in  Prince's  "Worthies  of  Devon". 
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Cathedral,  of  King  Charles's  Manifesto  against  the  Scottish  Presbyterians ; 
which  they  did,  we  are  told,  by  putting  on  their  hats.  In  Parliament  he 
laboured  for  an  act  against  adultery,  known  as  "  Jourdain's  Bill  ",  and 
promoted  another  against  swearing. 

Traits*  such  as  those  I  have  described  are  perhaps  unlikely  to  be 
appreciated  at  their  true  value  to-day;  but  courage  appeals  to  every  age, 
and  Ignatius  Jourdain  was  markedly  courageous.  When  the  Plague 
visited  Exeter  in  1625,  most  of  the  officials,  including  the  Mayor,  Thomas 
Walker,  fled.  Jourdain  was  elected  Deputy  Mayor,  and  stuck  to  his  post 
throughout  the  visitation,  "  rendering  invaluable  services  to  his  fellow- 
citizens  ",  a  fact  commented  on  by  many  Exeter  historians.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  our  ancestor  was  a  man  of  strong  and  noble  character,  in  whom 
we  may  well  take  pride.  He  died  on  the  15th  July,  1640,  and  was  buried 
in  St.  Mary  Arches  Church  three  days  later.  An  i8th  Century  writer 
states  that  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  church,  but 
no  trace  of  it  now  remains.  He  bequeathed  a  third  of  his  property  to 
the  poor  of  Exeter,  Guernsey,  and  Lyme  Regis,  and  this  fact  led  George 
Roberts  to  remark,  in  his  "  History  of  Lyme  Regis  ",  that  probably 
"  his  family  originally  came  [from  Guernsey],  as  many  others  did,  to  settle 
in  Lyme." 

A  biography,  entitled  "  The  Life  and  Death  of  Mr.  Ignatius  Jurdain, 
'one  of  the  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  Exeter,  who  departed  this  life  on  the 
15th  July,  1640",  was  written  by  Ferdinando  Nicholls,  A.M.,  and 
appeared  in  1653.  The  second  edition  was  published  in  1655,  in  London. 
It  is  an  extremely  rare  book.  Another  Life,  by  Samuel  Clarke,  was 
published  in  1662;  according  to  Dr.  Oliver  it  "is  little  more  than  a 
transcript  of  Nicholls."  The  latter  was  Rector  of  St.  Mary  Arches  from 
1634  to  1663. 

Extracts  from  the  ancient  registers  of  St.  Mary  Arches  Church, 
Exeter,  relating  to  Ignatius  Jourdain  and  his  family,  are  given  in  Appendix 
G.  It  will  be  seen  that  he  first  married  Katherine  Bodley,  by  whom  he 
had  three  children.  Two  of  them  lived,  one  being  Elizabeth  who  married 
Nathaniel  Duncan  and  was  Mary  Sargent's  grandmother.  Less  than  a 
year  after  the  birth  of  her  third  child  Katherine  Jourdain  died,  and  the 
widower,  only  three  months  later,  married  Elizabeth  Baskerville,  an  account 

*  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  he  was  a  "  killjoy".  In  Cotton  and  WooUcombc's  "  Gleanings  "  \vc  read  : 
"  The  Puritanism  of  Ignatius  Jurdain,  and  the  Crossings,  was  a  very  different  thing — they  were  good  Churchmen 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  loyal  to  the  King,  in  charity  with  all  men,  and,  albeit,  of  somewhat 
grave  and  sober  demeanour,  not  averse  to  civic  festivity  on  occasions." 
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of  whose  family  will  be  found  in  Appendix  H.  It  may  be  thought  that  his 
haste  was  somewhat  indecent,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  he  had 
been  left  with  two  helpless  infants.  By  his  second  marriage  he  had  fourteen 
or  fifteen  children  (apparently  the  baptism  of  the  second  daughter  to 
be  named  Susan  was  not  entered  in  the  register) ;  of  these,  six  died 
young. 

Katherine  Bodley,  like  everyone  else  of  this  name  in  the  vicinity  of 
Exeter,  belonged  to  the  ancient  family  which,  according  to  Lyson,  had  been 
settled  at  Dunscombe,  near  Crediton,  for  six  generations  before  1620; 
the  place  is  six  miles  from  Exeter.  John  Bodleghe,  one  of  her  ancestors, 
was  one  of  the  original  twelve  Governors  of  Crediton  Parish  Church,  the 
charter  of  which  was  granted  by  Edward  VI  in  154^.  His  arms  are 
included  in  an  armorial  window  placed  in  the  church  in  1926.  The 
Bodleys  sold  the  estate  to  one  of  the  Gould  family  in  the  reign  of  James  I, 
and  it  passed,  by  marriage,  to  the  Buller  family  (the  best  known  modern 
representative  of  which  was  the  late  General  Sir  Redvers  Buller)  at  a  later 
period.  Several  of  the  family  were  closely  connected  with  Exeter :  John 
Bodley  was  Steward  of  the  city  in  151 3,  while  another  John,  a  prosperous 
goldsmith,  was  churchwarden  of  St.  Petrock's,  the  oldest  church  in 
Exeter,  from  1558  to  1560.  Three  17th  Century  members  of  the 
family  are  buried  in  St.  Mary  Arches  Church.  It  is  known  that  these 
bearers  of  the  name  were  all  members  of  the  Dunscombe  family,  and 
all  Bodley  wills  earlier  than  1616  relate  to  Crediton  only.  There  was, 
apparently,  no  other  family  of  the  name  in  the  West  of  England  at  this 
period,  though,  early  in  the  17th  Century,  some  Bodleys  became  promi- 
nent in  London. 

The  Bodley  pedigree  is  given  for  several  generations  in  the  "  Visitations 
of  Devonshire  ",  but  only  a  few  lines  are  detailed ;  moreover,  owing  to  the 
number  of  male  members  of  the  family  who  were  given  the  Christian 
name  of  John,  it  is  a  peculiarly  difficult  tree  to  deal  with.  A  close  examina- 
tion of  the  available  evidence  suggests  that  Katherine  Bodley 's  most 
probable  descent  was  as  follows : — 

Richard  Bodley  of  Dunscombe,  who  flourished  in  the  first  quarter  of 
the  1 6th  Century,  married  the  heiress  of  the  Tremill  family,  and  had 
three  sons,  two  of  whom  were  named  John.  The  elder  of  these,  who 
succeeded  to  the  estate,  married  Elizabeth  Coplestone,  who  died  in  1558. 
At  his  death  on  the  25th  February,  1563,  he  left  five  children:  George, 
who  was  heir  to  Dunscombe,  and  whose  issue  is  known ;  Christopher, 
who  became  Vicar  of  Newton  St.  Cyres,  and  was  ejected  in  1576;  John; 
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Katherine ;  and  Mary.  John,  the  third  son,  married  Pauline  West  at 
Crediton  on  the  i6th*  July,  1564,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  the  father 
of  Katherine  Bodley,  who  married  Ignatius  Jourdain  .  twenty-five  years 
later.  John's  sister  Katherine  married  John  West,  a  clothier  of  Crediton, 
no  doubt  a  member  of  the  same  family  as  Pauline  West. 

The  early  Crediton  registers  are,  unfortunately,  very  imperfect.  They 
were  carelessly  kept,  from  the  genealogist's  point  of  view,  for,  after  1562, 
the  parents'  names  are  not  included  in  the  baptismal  entries ;  moreover 
whole  pages  are  lost,  and  either  the  surname  or  Christian  name  is  missing 
in  many  entries  owing  to  the  sides  of  the  book  having  worn  away.  They  are 
so  illegible  that  in  1917,  for  the  benefit  of  future  searchers,  they  were 
deciphered  and  copied,  so  f^r  as  was  then  possible,  by  a  well-known 
local  expert.  Miss  Beatrix  Cresswell.  Owing  to  the  imperfections  of  the 
original  errors  in  the  copy  were  inevitable,  though  it  is  evident  that  it  has 
been  made  with  the  greatest  care.  Pauline  West's  name,  for  instance, 
is  copied  as  "  Rawlyn  ",  but  is  given  in  the  Visitations  as  "  Pawlyn  ". 
No  Katherynf  Bodley  can  be  found  in  the  register,  but  there  is  a  baptismal 
entry  dated  the  15th  May,  1569,  deciphered  as  "  Thomasyn  Bodlegh  "; 
this  may  be  a  misreading  (or  original  clerical  error)  for  Katheryn.  Apart 
from  this  possibility,  there  are  several  baptismal  entries  of  Katherines  at 
about  this  date,  with  no  surnames  attached.  If  Thomasyn  and  Katheryn 
are  identical,  she  would  have  been  a  few  weeks  over  twenty  at  the  date  of 
her  marriage  with  Ignatius  Jourdain — a  very  probable  age.  Two  other 
circumstances  strengthen  the  probability  that  this  is  Katherine  Bodley's 
descent:  Ignatius  Jourdain  named  his  eldest  daughter  (his  firstborn 
child  evidently  lived  but  a  few  hours)  Elizabeth^  which  was,  on  this 
supposition,  her  great-grandmother's  name  (Elizabeth  Coplestone) ; 
while  Katherine  was  not  only  the  name  of  John  Bodley's  sister,  but  also 
of  his  maternal  grandmother.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  other  Bodley  bearing 
this  Christian  name  earlier  than  1649. 

It  may  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  the  Coplestone  family  is  one  of 
the  oldest  in  England.  Before  the  Conquest  they  took  their  name  from  a 
granite  cross  at  the  boundary  of  Crediton  parish  which  is  known  to  have 
been  standing  in  974  a.d.,  and  may  be  considerably  older.     An  ancient 

rhyme  runs : 

"  Crocker,  Cruwys,  and  Coplestone, 
When  the  Conqueror  came  were  found  at  home." 

•  As  given  in  the  Parish  Register  j   the  Visitations  give  the  date  as  the  6th. 
t  As  spelt  in  the  St.  Mary  Arches  register. 
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Elizabeth  Coplestone  was  the  daughter  of  John  Copleston  of  that  ilk, 
known  as  "The  Great  Copleston",  and  one  of  Prince's  "Worthies". 
Her  descent  on  the  female  side  was  from  Sir  Robert  Tresillian,  Lord 
Chief  Justice  in  Richard  the  Second's  reign,  and  the  family  were  connected 
by  marriage  with  many  well-known  Devon  houses. 

Richard  Bodley,  as  stated  above,  had  two  sons  named  John,  from  the 
elder  of  whom  Katherine  Jourdain  was  probably  descended.  The  younger 
John  was  the  father  of  yet  another  John  Bodley,*  who  married  Joan  Hone, 
and  was  the  father  of,  at  least,  six  sons,  one  of  whom  became  world-famous, 
while  two  of  the  others  achieved  high  distinction. 

The  following  extract  from  a  contemporary  description  of  Devon 
gives  a  quaint  account  of  them : — 

"  This  brook  [Tedborn]  united  with  Fordton,  and  Fordton  with 
Creedy.  We  pass  the  two  Dunscombes:  one  the  seat  of  a  generous 
race  of  the  same  name;  the  other  [Higher  Dunscombe]  lately  of  Bod- 
leigh;  from  which  name  I  may  not  pass  without  a  due  remembrance 
of  three  most  worthy  brothers  of  that  family :  (there  were  five,  but  two 
lived  privately) — the  first,  Sir  Thomas,  who,  employed  in  regal  affairs, 
discharged  them  with  great  commendations,  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  erected  for  himself  a  famous,  pious,  and  ever-living 
monument,  and  therefore  needs  not  the  inscribing  of  any  epitaph; 
I  intend  that  admirable  university  library  at  Oxford,  furnished  with  a 
multitude  (that  I  say  not  innumerable,)  of  choice  books,  both  printed  and 
manuscribed,  with  excessive  charge  and  indefatigable  pains,  never  suffi- 
ciently of  me  to  be  remembered  and  commended.  The  second  was 
Lawrence  Bodley,  doctor  of  divinity,  and  canon  resident  of  St.  Peter's 
of  Exeter  and  incumbent  of  the  parish  of  Shobrook,  the  place  where  he 
and  mypoor  self  were  first  nursed ;  who  was  greatly  assistant  to  his  brother's 
chargeable  work,  and  gave  a  sufficient  portion  for  a  continual  lecture  in 
Exeter;  whose  pious  zeal  and  continual  assiduity  in  preaching  cannot  be 
over-praised.  Sir  Josias  was  the  third ;  a  skilful  and  valiant  leader  in  the 
Irish  Wars  against  Tyrone  and  Don  John  de  Aquila." 

I"  Fiew   of  Devonshire  in  MDCXXX"   by   Thomas   Westcote, 
ch.  viii.    Oliver  and  Jones's  Edn.  of  1 845] 

Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  both  as  Ambassador  and  founder  of  the  Bodleian 
Library,  belongs,  of  course,  to  history.    What  his  contemporaries  thought 

*  He  held  a  seven-year  patent  from  Queen  Elizabeth  for  the  exclusive  printing  of  the  Geneva  Bible. 
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of  him  may  be  judged  from  the  following — a  verse  from  Sir  Peter  Prideaux's 
eulogy  of  him  published  at  Oxford  at  the  time  of  his  death  : — 

"  One  Homer  was  enough  to  blazon  forth, 

In  a  full  lofty  stile,  Ulisses'  praise  ; 
Casar  had  Lucan  to  enroll  his  worth. 

Unto  the  memory  of  endless  days  : 
Of  thy  deeds,  Bodley,  from  thine  own  pure  spring, 

A  thousand  Homers  and  sweet  Lucans  sing." 

He  wrote  a  short  account  of  his  own  life  in  1609,  the  latest  reprint  of  which 
appears  to  be  that  issued  privately  by  John  Lane,  publisher,  of  the  Bodley 
Head,  London,  in  1 894 ;  the  life  is  reproduced  entire  in  Prince's  "  Worthies 
of  Devon  ",  in  which  collection  accounts  will  also  be  found  of  Lawrence 
and  Sir  Josias  Bodley.  Biographies  of  all  three  are  included  in  the  English 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  that  of  Sir  Thomas  being  specially 
full  and  accurate.  Those  interested  should  turn  up  the  State  Papers 
Domestic  for  161 3,  where  many  spiteful  comments  by  interested  parties 
on  his  disposition  of  his  large  property  will  be  found.  Though  the  bulk 
of  it  went  to  the  Library,  he  seems  to  have  dealt  fairly  enough  with  his 
relations  and  friends;  but  it  is  evident  that  they  thought  otherwise. 

Westcote  hardly  does  justice  to  Sir  Josias  Bodley,  who  was  a  scholar 
and  writer  as  well  as  a  soldier  and  military  engineer ;  his  last  appointment 
was  that  of  Director-General  of  Fortifications  in  Ireland.  He  omits  one 
brother  altogether — Miles,  who  acted  as  secretary  to  Sir  Thomas,  and  died 
in  1 594.  The  other  two  brothers  were  John  and  Zachary,  both  clergymen. 
The  arms  of  the  Bodleys  of  Dunscombe  were :  Arg.,  five  martlets,  saltire- 
ways,  sa.,  on  a  chief  az.,  three  ducal  crowns,  or.  Crest :  on  a  ball  az., 
inscribed  with  rays  or,  a  ducal  coronet  of  the  second.  The  motto,  with 
an  obvious  reference  to  the  three  temporal  crowns,  was  "  Quarta  -perennis 
erit." 

It  is  usually  stated  that  the  Jourdains  were  a  French  family  that  came 
to  England  after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685,  but  many 
of  the  name  are  to  be  found  settled  in  Devonshire  long  before  that.  A 
writer  in  "Devon  Notes  and  Queries"  (Vol.  V,  p.  103)  remarks  that 
Jordan  (Jourdain)  is  a  very  old  name.  In  1331  Sir  Richard  de  Campo 
Arnulphi  (Champernown)  was  witness  to  a  deed  in  which  Rosemunda 
Jordan,  widow  of  Peter  Jordan,  conveyed  certain  lands  in  Kingsbridge, 
Devon.  Baring-Gould  considered  that  the  English  name  Jordan  is  derived 
from  the  Norman  Jourdain,  a  Christian  name  adopted  during  the  Crusades, 
when  babies  were  often  baptized  with  Jordan  water.    The  name,  in  one 
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form  or  another,  is  to  be  found  all  over  the  West  of  England  from  that  date 
onward,  particularly  in  Dorsetshire,  in  which  county  Stephen  Jordyn  was 
Mayor  of  Poole  in  1492,  Robert  Jordan  in  1497,  and  William  Jorden  in 
1612.  Channel  Island  names  are  common  on.  the  Dorset  coast,  and  a 
direct  paternal  ancestor  of  the  writer's  was  Mayor  of  the  same  place  in 
1 505,  -8,  -16,  -25,  and  -35.  The  connexion  of  the  name  with  Exeter 
is  likewise  old,  it  appearing  in  the  records  as  far  back  as  142 1  ;  in  1537 
William  Jourden  was  condemned  to  death  there  for  high  treason.  John 
Jordayn  was  Rector  of  St.  Olave's,  Exeter,  from  1501  to  i^oS,  while 
Richard  Jourden  was  Bailiff  of  the  city  in  1583,*  and  may  have  been  some 
relation  of  the  then  struggling  Ignatius.  George,  the  son  of  Richard,  born 
1586,  was  Bailiff  of  Exeter  in  1625',  and  John  Jordayn  Bailiff  in  16 10  and 
1622,  and  Sheriff  in  1625;  the  former  was  a  wealthy  grocer,  and  his  widow 
endowed  a  charity-school.  Ignatius  Jourdain,  son  of  our  ancestor,  was 
Rector  of  Sowton,  Devonshire,  from  1622  to  1680.  Mary  Jourdain, 
his  daughter,  married  Christopher  Lethbridge,  member  of  a  very  old 
West  Country  family,  who  was  Mayor  of  Exeter  in  1660,  and  a  wealthy 
and  successful  citizen.  He  is  one  of  Prince's  "  Worthies  ",  but  the  anti- 
quarian seems  to  have  included  him  mainly  in  order  to  embellish  his 
book  with  certain  legends  of  the  Lethbridge  family ;  he  says  little  about 
the  man,  and  nothing  about  his  wife.  There  is  a  large  and  florid  tablet 
to  his  memory  in  St.  Mary  Arches  Church,  the  Latin  inscription  on  which 
is  almost  entirely  concerned  with  the  wife's  virtues,  as  are  also  some  very 
poor  doggerel  verses  in  English,  of  which  two  lines  will  suffice:  — 

"  A  virtuous  wife,  his  help  most  meet, 
Erst  made  her  dress  her  winding  sheet." 

She  died  on  the  15th  May,  16$^,  pre-deceasing  her  husband  by  eleven 
years.  On  this  monument  the  Jourdain  arms  are  impaled ;  they  are  described 
by  a  local  antiquary  as  "  azure,  a  lion  rampant  between  5  cross  crosslets 
fitchees,  or;  a  chief  of  the  second."  They  differ  entirely  from  the  Jordan 
arms  given  in  Sylvanus  Morgan's  "  Sphere  of  Gentry  ".  Only  one  child 
of  Christopher  Lethbridge's  by  this  marriage  survived  him:  Joan,  who 
married  into  the  Treville  family,  after  whom  a  well-known  street  in 
Plymouth  is  named.    She  died  on  the  5th  July,  1706. 

*  He  was  buried  on  the  5th  June,   1597,  and  is  entered  in  the  register  as  "Recorder  of  the   Citty  of 
Exon  ",  a  post  he  does  not  appear  to  have  held. 
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VARIANTS  OF  THE  NAME  SARGENT 


Alpha 

•betical  List 

Earliest 

Earliest 

Form 

Date  found 

Form 

Date  found 

Sageant 

1625 

Sergean 

1608 

[de  Sagint] 

1200 

Sergeant 

1346 

Sargant 

1500 

Sergeante 

1573 

Sargeant 

1368 

Sergeaunt 

1363 

Sargeante 

161  I 

Sergeaunte 

1475 

Sargeaunt 

1468 

Sergeauxt 

1349 

Sargent* 

1504 

Sergent 

1566 

Sargente 

1583 

Sergeont 

1435 

[Sarger] 

1432 

Sergiant 

1550 

Sargiant 

dr.  1620 

Sergiante 

1617 

Sargient 

1613 

Sergyant 

1642 

Sargint 

1564 

Seriannt 

1270 

Sariant 

1656 

Seriannte 

1535 

Sariaunte 

1546 

Seriant 

1654 

Sarjant 

1715 

Seriante 

1602 

Sarjaunt 

1262 

Seriaunt 

1348 

Sarjeant 

1668 

Serieant 

1598 

Sarjent 

1783 

Serieante 

1590 

Seargeant 

1640 

Serjant 

1327 

Seargent 

1618 

le  Serjaunt 

1264 

Serchaunt 

1422 

Serjaunt 

1392 

le  Sergant 

13th  Cy. 

Serjawnt 

I52I 

Sergant 

dr.  1 190 

Serjeant 

1283 

le  Sergaunt 

1296 

Serjent 

•     1654 

Note :  In  the  Society  of  Genealogists'  Great  Card  Index  Sergeant  is  taken  as 
the  generic  form  of  the  name. 

The  original  Latin  form  Serviens  has  been  found  in  the  late  13th  Century, 
but  is  certainly  older. 

The  following  forms,  given  in  Mr.  Aaron  Sargent's  book,  are  not  included 
above :  Sargaint,  Sargante,  Sargantt,  Sargiaunt,  Sargymit,  Searjeant,  Sejeant,  Sergatite, 
Sergentt,  and  Serjiant. 

*  John  Sargent,  Vicar  of  Tavistock,  1504-34. 

t  Earlier  or  alternative  forms  of  Sergcaux  are  :    Cerizeaiix,  Sergieulx,  de  Seriseaux,  Cereseatix,  Sargemix, 
Scrgemilx,  Serjeaux,  de  Cerisis,   Cereatis,   Ceretans,   Ceriians,  Serjaens,  Ceriihens,   Circeaux,  and  Cerccaiix. 
[Square  brackets  indicate  that  the  identity  of  the  form  with  Sargent  is  uncertain] 
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Chronological  List 

Earliest 

Earliest 

Date  found 

Form 

Date  found 

Form 

Circ.  1 190 

Sergant 

1546 

Sariaunte 

1200 

[de  Sagint] 

1550 

Sergiant 

13th  Cy. 

le  Sergant 

1564 

Sargint 

1262 

Sarjaunt 

1566 

Sergent 

1264 

le  Serjaunt 

1573 

Sergeante 

1270 

Seriannt 

1583 

Sargente 

1283 

Serjeant 

1590 

Serieante 

1296 

le  Sergaunt 

1598 

Serieant 

1327 

Serjant 

1602 

Seriante 

1346 

Sergeant 

1608 

Sergean 

1348 

Seriaunt 

161I 

Sargeante 

1349 

Sergeaux 

1613 

Sargient 

1363 

Sergeaunt 

1617 

Sergiante 

1368 

Sargeant 

1618 

Seargent 

1392 

Serjaunt 

circ.    1620 

Sargiant 

1422 

Serchaunt 

1625 

Sageant 

1432 

[Sarger] 

1640 

Seargeant 

1435 

Sergeont 

1642 

Sergyant 

1468 

Sargeaunt 

1654 

Seriant 

1475 

Sergeaunte 

1654 

Serjent 

1500 

Sargant 

1656 

Sariant 

1504 

Sargent 

1668 

Sarjeant 

1521 

Serjawnt 

1715 

Sarjant 

1535 

Seriannte 

1783 

Sarjent 

APPENDIX    B 


WILLIAM  SARGENT'S  FIRST  WARRANT 

(N.B.   The  spelling  is  modernized) 

WHEREAS  I  am  well  satisfied  of  the  fidelity  and  ability  of  W"  Sargeant  to 
discharge  and  execute  the  office  and  place  of  Clerk  of  the  Cheque  in  the  Islip  frigate 
building  at  Bristol 

THESE  ARE  therefore  to  authorise  and  desire  you  to  cause  the  said   W"' 

Seargeant*  to  be  entered  Clerk  of  the  Cheque  of  the  said  ship  with  such  allowances 

of  wages  and  diet  for  himself  and  servant  as  is  now  usual  in  a  ship  of  her  rank  and 

quality,  and  this  shall  be  your  warrant         GIVEN   under  my  hand  and  seal  at 

Whitehall  the  loth  Nov^  1653  /  •      j\     /^      a/t     1  j 

-'•'  [signed)     Geo  Monkt 

For  my  very  loving  friends  The  Commissioners  of  the  Navy 

*  Sic.    There  has  evidently  been  some  difficulty  in  spelling  the  name  here. 

t  This  is,  of  course,  George  Monck,  first  Duke  of  Albemarle.     In  the  State  Papers  of  this  period  his  name 
is  usually  spelt  Monk. 


APPENDIX   C 

BULSTRODE  WHITELOCKE  and  NATH.   INGELO 

Bulstrode  Whitelocke,  the  son  of  a  Judge,  was  born  in  1605.  Destined  for  the 
Law,  he  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1626,  in  which  year  he  became  M.P.  for  Stafford, 
later  sitting  for  Great  Marlow  in  the  Long  Parliament.  He  appears  to  have  first 
visited  Bristol  (for  the  Hot  Well  treatment)  in  1628.  He  became  Recorder  of  Bristol 
in  1645,  and  held  the  position  until  May,  1655,  though  constantly  absent.  He  became 
Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  and,  in  August,  1659,  President  of  the  Council  of  State. 
Personally,  he  was  a  great  lover  of  music,  a  voluminous,  if  not  very  accurate,  writer, 
something  of  a  trimmer,  and  a  very  shrewd  man.  It  may  be  said  of  him  that  he  kept 
his  head,  literally  and  metaphorically,  during  a  very  difficult  period  of  English  history. 
He  died  in  1675. 

Nathaniel  Ingelo  was  born  about  1621,  and  educated  at  Edinburgh  and  Cambridge 
Universities.  After  leaving  Cambridge  in  1645  he  lived  in  Bristol,  of  which  city  he 
seems  to  have  been  a  native.  Here  he  met  Bulstrode  Whitelocke,  then  Recorder,  and, 
when  the  latter  was  sent  on  his  Embassy  to  Sweden  in  1653,  accompanied  him  as 
Rector  Chart,  or  Master  of  Music.  He  and  Whitelocke  were  absent  from  England  on 
this  mission  from  the  6th  November,  1653,  to  the  ist  July,  1654.  On  his  return 
to  Bristol  in  1 645,  after  completing  his  education,  Ingelo  became  pastor  of  its  first 
dissenting  church,  which  was  in  Christmas  Street.  He  had  three  characteristics,  how- 
ever, that  militated  against  his  chances  of  success:  he  was  passionately  devoted  to 
music  ("  Take  away  music,  take  away  my  life  ",  he  said  on  one  occasion),  he  loved 
fine  clothes,  and  he  was  addicted  to  the  society  of  his  social  superiors.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising to  learn  that  his  congregation  became  dissatisfied  with  his  "  general  deport- 
ment ",  "  flaunting  apparel  ",  and  devotion  to  music,  "  which  led  him  into  company 
not  suited  to  his  sacred  profession  ".  He  seems  to  have  been  in  great  request  in 
the  houses  of  the  richer  citizens,  where  he  practised,  and  possibly  taught,  music. 
In  1 65 1  his  flock  cast  him  out,  and  he  shortly  afterwards  conformed  to  the  Church 
of  England.  Though  his  English  University  was  Cambridge,  he  became  a  D.D. 
of  Oxford  in  1658.  After  the  Restoration  he  became  leader  of  the  royal  orchestra. 
He  was  a  Fellow  of  Eton,  and,  on  his  death  in  1683,  was  buried  in  Eton  College 
Chapel.    He  wrote  some  long-forgotten  religious  romances. 
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APPENDIX  D 

THE  FIGHT  WITH  THE  OSTENDER 

Reight  Worpii 

These  w*i^  my  humble  servis  are  to  acquaint  you  that  uppon  the  i8  instant 
fortie  leaugs  of  y®  lands  and  Southwest  met  w^^  an  Osteender  who  gave  mee  and 
the  Bryer  chase  aboute  two  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoone  wee  exchanged  Brod- 
side  for  Brodside  for  y^  space  of  seuen  bourse  in  all  this  tyme  the  Bryer  could  not 
com  up.  Soe  it  Beeing  late  betwixt  nine  and  ten  of  y^  clock  our  Rigen  and 
Sailes  being  much  shate''  and  Torne  left  of  to  haue  them  fitted  against  y^  next 
morneing  in  all  this  dispute  wee  lost  But  two  men  wee  kild  of  y^  Ennymie 
Eleven  and  wounded  Severall  more  y^  next  morneinge  wee  fFitted  our  Selfs  w^^ 
y^  Bryer  frigot  they  to  Leeward  and  we  to  Windward.  Came  up  with  him  and 
gave  him  Severall  Brodsides  and  hee  the  like  to  us  Continewing  till  eleven  of 
the  Clock  in  y^  Forenoone  and  w*  Our  last  Brodside  Brought  his  mainemast 
cleere  by  the  Board  soe  we  taken  him  Thus  Ernestly  desiering  you  to 
excuse  my  Bouldnes  I  humbly  take  leaue  and  Rest 

Yo''  most  humble  S^'vant 
Wm  Seriant 
Pus 
Griffing  Frigot  June  19  1656 
4-0  Leaugs  of  y®  Norward  Cape 

The  Frigotts  name  y*  is 

Taken  is  caled  y^  S'Cleer 
13  guns,  80  men 
To  y"  Reight  Worp^^  y"  Com" 
of  y"  Nauey  this  humbly 
in  Seething  Lane 

London 
For  the  servis  of  the  State  ^s.P.  Dom.  [hiterr.)  141J133] 
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APPENDIX   E 

THE  WRECK  OF  THE   ISLIP 

The  humble  petison  of  Edward  Tarleton  late  Commander  of  the  Islipp  Frig* 
in  behalfe  of  himselfe  and  the  officers  of  the  said  ship. 

SHEWETH  That  yo''  pef  hath  for  the  space  of  five  yeeres  ben  constantly  in  the 
service  of  this  Comonwealth  att  Sea.  That  the  24th  of  July  last  the  said  ship  was 
split  upon  Rocks  in  the  Island  of  Ust  as  is  sett  forth  in  a  Remonstrance  herewith 
p~sented  to  yo~  hono's. 

Now  forasmuch  as  yo~  pet"^  hath  suffred  very  much  by  the  malignant  party  as  also  by 
shipwrack,  and  having  1 8  monethes  pay  or  thereabouts  due  to  him,  and  also  disbursed 
for  the  use  of  the  said  ship,  severall  somes  of  money  in  the  p~ticulers  whereof  hee  is 
ready  to  make  appeare,  and  having  no  imployment  at  present — 

His  humble  suite  therefore  is  That  yo~  hotfs  y,i\\  be  pleased  to  order  him  and  the 
said  officers  of  the  said  ship,  their  respective  pay  due  unto  them,  and  that  yo~  pef 
may  have  his  accompts  examined  and  disbursem'^  satisfyed,  and  also  some  further 
imployment  conferred  upon  him,  wherein  hee  shall  indeavor  to  the  utmost  of  his 
ability  to  regaine,  what  (by  sad  Providence)  hath  beene  lost.  And  etc. 

[S.P.  46  {Supply.)  117I83] 
{Accompanying  the  above  :  11^184) 

A  true  Remonstrance  touching  the  losse  of  the  Islipp  Frig*  belonging  to  the  State, 
whereof  I  Edward  Tarleton  was  Commander,  delivered  by  mee  under  my  hand,  as 
following  viz. 

The  24th  of  July  last,  the  said  shipp  set  sayle  from  the  Isle  of  Cana  towards  the  Western 
Isles  of  Scotland.  In  pursuance  of  an  order  I  received  from  Coll.  Wilton  Bryan 
Governour  of  Inverloghe,  having  sayled  some  five  leagues  to  the  Westward  of  the 
foresaid  Isle  of  Cana,  the  weather  begunn  to  fowle  and  darke  and  the  channell  being 
very  narrowe,  and  the  winde  blowing  hard  I  called  my  Master  and  Pilott  upon  the 
quarter  deck  to  advise  which  was  the  best  course  to  take,  for  the  security  of  the  ship 
and  also  to  gaine  intelligence  of  the  mann  of  Warr  whome  wee  did  looke  after.  By 
advise  of  the  aforesaid  officers  it  was  thought  meete  the  ship  should  be  harboured 
Whereupon  I  asked  my  Pylott  which  was  the  convenients  and  safFest  place  in  the 
Island  of  Ust,  to  which  answer  was  made  by  Daniell  Mac-donald,  then  Pylott,  that  if 
the  weather  proved  cleere,  hee  would  bring  the  ship  to  a  place  called  Loughhenust, 
which  hee  reported  to  be  the  most  saffest  and  convenients  place,  in  referrence  to  our 
business  then  ijihand  of  any  in  all  the  said  Island  of  Ust.  The  p~misses  being  seriously 
considered,  by  mee  and  my  officers,  ordered  the  helme  to  be  put  to  weather,  and  the 
direct  course  for  the  said  Lough-henust,  and  having  sayled  about  half  an  houre,  wee 
fell  directly  in  the  mouth  of  the  said  Lough-henust,  which  seemed  to  be  very  open  for 
Easterly  winds,  so  that  it  caused  greate  feare  and  care  upon  mee.  Whereupon  I 
further  demaunded  of  my  said  Pylott  whether  hee  had  no  safFer  a  place  than  that  to. 
bring  the  said  shipp  into,  hee  made  answer  that  hee  would  bring  the  shipp  into  a  place 
two  miles  further  up  which  was  a  mile  in  Breadth  &  Twelve  Faddome  water,  and 
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approaching  neere  the  head  of  the  Bay  I  did  discover  a  rock  lying  in  the  middle  of  the 
entry  of  the  River  into  w^hich  the  pilott  would  have  carried  the  ship.  Whereupon,  I 
gave  order  the  helme  should  be  put  alee  and  the  ship  to  go  about  being  then  a  full 
cable  length  from  the  Rock  wrhich  vs^as  p^formed  by  the  helmsman  accordingly.  The 
foresheete  being  lett  go,  and  the  yarde  braced  in  by  the  M^  I  standing  by  the  fore 
bowlting  and  every  man  else  by  his  Labour  according  to  my  order,  for  the  ship  to  go 
about,  John  Mac-geghing  [sic]  Pylott  stepps  from  the  quarter  deck,  unknowne  unto 
mee  and  caused  the  helme  to  be  put  to  weather,  which  was  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  the 
said  shipp,  for  at  that  time  the  winde  was  sufficiently  large  for  the  ship  to  go  off  againe, 
but  before  I  knew  the  reason  why  the  ship  did  not  come  aboute  wee  were  ingaged 
with  the  aforesaid  Rock,  and  were  forced  to  go  to  the  leeward  of  it,  and  having  passed 
it,  the  said  ship  came  into  an  Overfall  of  a  Tide  like  unto  the  Tide  running  under 
London  Bridge  att  the  time  of  the  Floode,  which  sett  her  directly  from  Rock  to  Rock 
the  place  not  being  navigable  where  the  Pylott  would  have  had  the  ship  to  have  gone 
through,  hee  crying  a-graies  to  the  hazard  of  his  life,  that  hee  would  warrant  the 
ship  and  seeing  no  possibilities  thereof  I  gave  order  to  lett  go  an  anchor  thinking  to  stop 
o""  way,  but  all  would  do  no  good,  Tide  forcing  her  upon  the  Rocks  strock  out  her 
stern  and  she  sunck  I  mediately 

This  is  the  reall  truth  of  this  sad  affliction  befallen  mee.  In  testimony  whereoflF  I 
have  hereunto  sett  my  hand  this  15  day  of  Septemb.  1655 

Edward  Tarleton 

[end  offol.  85] 
N.B.  This  is  followed  by  the  evidence  of  Edward  Hooper,  Master's  Mate,  Henry 
Pardee,  Boatswain,  Richard  Ginn,  Gunner,  and  John  Stepney,  Carpenter. 


APPENDIX  F 

WILLIAM   SARGENT'S  SECOND  WARRANT 

By  the  Com"  for  the  Admiralty  and  Navy 

WHEREAS  William  Serjant  hath  been  well  recomended  unto  us  for  an  honest 

and  able  man  to  execute  the  place  of  Purser  in  the  Griffin  frigott    THESE  ARE 

to  authorize  and  desire  you  to  cause  the  said  William  Serjant  to  be  entred  Purser  of 

the  said  frigott  with  such  allowance  of  wages  and  dyett  for  himselfe  and  servant  as  is 

now  usual  in  a  frigott  of  her  rate  and  quality.     Dated  at  Whitehall  this   1 9th  of 

February  1655.* 

To  the  Comrs  of  the  Navy 

John  Clerke  E.J.  Salmon 
Edw  Hopkins 
A  Warr'  made  out 

[S.P.  iS  Interregnum  132 jSi] 

*  1656  by  modern  reckoning. 


APPENDIX  G 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  REGISTER  OF  ST.  MARY  ARCHES,  EXETER 

Marriages 
Ignatius  Jurden  and  Katheryn  Bodley 
Ignatius  Jurden  and  Elizabeth  Baskerville 
Nathaniel  Duncan  and  Elizabeth  Jourdayne 
Mr.  Hill  and  Susan,  daughter  of  Mr.  Ignacious  Jurden 
Mr.  Christopher  Lethbridge  and  Mary  Jurdain 
Mr,  Samuel  Clarke  and  Sarah  Jurdain 

Christeiiyngs 
Susan  daughter  of  Ignatius  Jurden 
Elizabeth  daughter  of  Ignatius  Jurden 
Robert  son  of  Ignatius  Jordan 
Mary  d^'  of  Ignatius  Jordan 
Johnas  son  of  Mr.  Ignatius  Jordan 
Sara  d'' of  Mr.  Ignatius  Jurdayne 
Hester  d^^  of  Mr.  Ignatius  Jordayne 
John  son  of  Ignacious  Jurden 
Ignacius  son  of  Mr.  Ignacious  Jordin 
Esther  d^  of  Mr.  Ignacious  Jordene 
Samuell  son  of  Mr.  Ignacius  Jordin 
Jozias  son  of  Ignatius  Jurden 
Nathanyell  son  of  Mr.  Ignatius  Jurdinn 
Hammye  [?  Hannah]  d^'  of  Mr.  Ignacious  Jordan 
Ruth  d''  of  Mr.  Ignatius  Jourdayne 
Elyassonof  Mr.  Ignacious  Jurdin 
Elyzabeth  d^'  of  Mr.  Ignacious  Jordaine 

Buryalh 
June  6  1590     Suzan  d^^  of  Ignatius  Jordan 

May  4  1593     Katheryne  wiefe  of  Ignatius  Jordan 

March  2  i597[8]    Josiah  [?  Jonas]  s  of  Ignatius  Jordan 
March  13  i6io[i]  Josias  Jordyn  s  of  Ignatius  Jordan 

Nathanniel  Jordaine  s  of  Mr.  Ignatius  Jordayne 

Hanna  d  of  Mr.  Ignatius  Jordayne 

Ruth  d  of  Mr.  Ignacious  Jurdin 

Samuell  s  of  Jurdenn  thelder 

Mr.  Ignatius  Jurdain  Alderman 

•  Clerical  error  for  1604. 

The  burials  of  two  male  servants  of  the  Jourdain  household  are  also  recorded. 

[The  Rev.  A.  P.  Lancefield,  the  present  Rector,  comments  on  the  above  :    "  The  variations  in  the  spelling  of 
the  surname,  sometimes  in  one  entry,  are  remarkable"] 
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24  June 

1589 

5  Aug 

1593 

6  Jan 

i6i6[7] 

28  Oct 

1619 

23  Nov 

1635 

9  July 

1638 

5  June  . 

1590 

1 0  June 

1591 

2  July 

1592 

5  April 

1595 

25  Dec 

1597 

4  Mar 

i598[9] 

I  Mar 

i6oo[i] 

Feb  2 

i6o2[3] 

Mar  30 

1603* 

Mar  2 

i6o5[6] 

June  30 

1607 

Nov  9 

1609 

Feb  13 

161 1 [2] 

May  8 

1614 

Sept  26 

1616 

May  30 

1619 

Sept  24 

1620 

Oct  3 

1615 

Oct  15 

1615 

April  2 

1621 

May  14 

1624 

June  18 

1640 

APPENDIX   H 

THE  BASKERVILLE  FAMILY 

Ignatius  Jourdain's  second  wife  was  Elizabeth  Baskerville,  whom  he  married 
on  the  5th  August,  1593,  she  being  then  only  seventeen  years  of  age.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Thomas  Baskerville,  an  Exeter  apothecary,  who  was  a  Bailiff  of  Exeter 
in  1590.  He  was  a  grandson  of  Sir  James  Baskerville,  head  of  one  of  the  oldest  families 
in  Herefordshire,  which  claimed  royal  descent,  and  was  represented  at  the  Battle  of 
Hastings.  Fuller  describes  them  as  coming  from  a  town  in  Normandy  of  the  same 
name.  In  1758  the  head  of  the  family,  John  Baskervile  (which  is  the  more  correct 
spelling),  married  the  heiress  of  the  Glegg  family  of  Gayton,  Cheshire,  and  changed 
his  name  to  Baskerville-Glegg.  No  less  than  eighteen  Baskerviles  were  High  Sheriffs 
of  Herefordshire  between  1 460  and  1 6 1 1 . 

Elizabeth  Baskerville's  brother,  after  making  a  great  name  for  himself  at  Oxford, 
where,  as  Sir  William  Dugdale  informs  us,  "  he  was  chosen,  as  a  prime  person,  to 
dispute  before  him  [King  James  I]  in  the  philosophic^rt ",  became  Court  Physician 
to  King  James,  and  subsequently  to  King  Charles  I,  who  knighted  him.  A  large 
memorial  was  erected  in  Old  St.  Paul's  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Simon  Baskervile  and 
his  wife,  as  well  as  a  statue  in  London — both  destroyed  by  the  Great  Fire.  Though 
the  memorial  in  St.  Paul's  has  gone,  an  excellent  drawing  of  it  may  still  be  seen  in 
Sir  William  Dugdale's  History  of  the  Cathedral.  An  account  of  his  life  will  be  found 
in  the  English  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  mostly  taken  from  Dr.  William 
Monk's  "  Roll  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  ",  of  which  Sir  Simon  was  seven 
times  Censor,  Anatomy  Reader  in  1626,  and  Consiliarius  in  1640.  He  died,  rich  and 
honoured,  on  the  3rd  July,  1641,  and  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral. 
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